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Itinerant  Merchandising  in  the 
Ante-bellum  South' 

Hecause  of  his  antifjiiity  the  peddler  occupies  a  distinj^uished 
l)osition  in  the  history  of  merchandising.  Some  historians  have 
credited  him  witli  l)eing  the  earliest  husiness  man  or  petty  capitalist 
in  western  h'uropean  economy,  while  others  have  .seriously  ([ues- 
tioned  his  primacy  in  this  res|)ect ;  all  aj^ree,  however,  that  he  made 
his  appearance  very  early  in  the  history  of  merchandisin.tt.  From 
his  he, 1,011  nins'  he  seems  to  have  exerci.sed  most  of  the  economic 
functions  which  have  characterized  him  throu,i(hoiit  his  history. 
The  transportation  and  retailini;  of  ^oods  to  a  scattered  and  rural 
market  unahle  as  yet  to  support  the  settled  jietty  capitali.st  have  .gen¬ 
erally  been  the  function  of  the  peddler.  From  the  earliest  times.  too» 
he  has  traded  his  wares  for  the  products  of  his  customers,  thus  pro- 
motin,ij  commerce  where  money  has  been  scarce  and  where  people 
have  lacked  local  a.ijcnts  to  transport  their  surplus  to  outside  markets. 
Always  he  has  found  the  arrival  of  settled  petty  capitalists  and  the 
conditions  which  have  given  ri.se  to  them  a  competitive  menace,  and 
he  has  been  able  to  survive  only  when  he  has  modified  his  plan  of 
operations  so  drastically  as  to  destroy  much  of  his  original  pattern 
of  conduct. 

Even  the  traditions  connected  with  the  peddling  trade  have  long 
historical  antecedents.  Almost  always  he  has  been  a  character  of 
suspicion,  often  indeed  to  the  point  where  his  very  real  economic 
services  have  been  obscured  by  the  cloud  of  distrust  accompanying 
him.  In  sixteenth  century  England,  for  example,  peddlers  and 
tinkers  bore  the  reputation  of  beggars  and  thieves  wlio.se  women 
partook  of  the  nature  of  “bandy  ba.skets.”- 

The  peddler  was  among  the  fir.st  of  the  busiress  men  to  arrive  in 
.America.  Here,  however,  he  could  claim  no  primacy  in  the  creation 
of  a  husiness  structure  because  immigrants  were  aware  of  the 
developments  in  European  economy  and  introduced  these  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible.  In  the  southern  colonies  the  peddler  faced  the  com- 
jK'tition  created  by  the  alliance  of  Engli.sh  mercantile  ca])italism 

i.\  Gupgonheim  Fellowship  and  additional  assistance  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  Research  Council  made  possible  the  collection  of  the  material 
for  this  article. 

2N.  S.  P».  Gras,  Business  and  Capitalism  (New  York,  1939),  p.  46.  Chap,  ii 
of  this  work  Rives  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  part  of  the  peddler  in  the 
rise  of  private  business. 
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with  the  coinmercial-cai)italistic  type  of  aj^riciihurc  inirsit;.(l  hy  tl  e 
planting  class.  None  the  less,  he  found  ample  opp(trtunity  to  carry 
on  his  trade. 

In  the  first  place,  the  jilanting  cla'^s  conslitut.d  <  rly  a  .^mad 
part  of  .southern  society  in  the  pre-Civil  War  period,  'ffe  Itulu  <  f 
the  ])opulation  consisted  of  farmers  who  throughout  the  In.-n  ry 
of  peddling  liad  been  the  best  custmners  of  small  itiner.'ct  tieel  r.s. 
A  recent  doctoral  dissertation  on  ante  helium  .Mississi'pj  i  offers  an 
effective  illustration  which  is  based  on  unpublished  eensus  it  turo.s. 
The  author  found  that  th.e  planting  class  varied  from  appro.\im;it-ly 
20  per  cent  of  the  peoj'.le  in  the  Mississippi  delta  region  t  >  around 
10  per  cent  of  the  po])ulation  in  th.e  I’ine  Harrens.  tno.-^t  of  the  latter 
being  re*ally  small  phinters.  luir  the  State  as  a  whole  the  writer 
concluded 

The  bulk  of  the  farm  population  belonged  to  what  might  be  term.d 
the  middle  class.  Tliis  middle  class  was  divided  into  two  groups, 
small  planters  and  small  farmers.  In  reality  the  small  planters 
were  prosperous  farmers  with  fairly  large  farms  and  a  few  slaves. 
This  group  was  (|uite  large  and  far  (Mitiiumbered  the  big  j)lanters. 
The  small  farmers  formed  the  largest  group  in  the  state.  Their  land- 
holdings  were  quite  small  in  many  cases  and  they  owned  few  or  no 
slaves.  .  .  .  The  fourth  group,  the  "poor  whites."  was  perhaps  the 

smallest  of  all. 

In  the^econd  place,  the  South  poured  much  of  its  energy  into 
westward  expansion  in  the  ante-bellum  period.  New  territory  was 
constantly  being Opened  and  developed,  atid  commerce  along  with 
agriculture  wtts  continually  in  the  ])rocess  of  ".‘•tarting  ftver  again.” 
so  to  speak,  in  frontier  regions.  The  peddler  thus  found  a  scat¬ 
tered  and  rural  population  in  much  of  the  territory  first  .settled 
and  an  attractive,  even  if  limited,  market  in  frontier  areas  wliere 
the  settled  jietty  capitalist  could  not  as  yet  survive. 

Southern  records  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  itinerant  traders 
under  such  conditions.  Although  the  southern  States  did  not  deal 
gently  with  peddlers  in  the  matter  of  license  fees,  ta.x  laws  fre¬ 
quently  bore  testimony  to  the  need  for  their  ser\-ice.s.  Virginia, 
for  example,  ta.xed  peddlers  ojierating  west  of  the  mountains  at 
a  lower  rate  than  it  did  those  selling  in  the  older  parts  of  the  State."* 
The  reason  for  this  might  he  attributed  to  the  difference  in  ])ros- 
pective  income  for  the  peddlers  in  the  two  areas,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  State  legislatures  displayed  little  sympathy  toward 
such  vendors  unless  the  best  intcre.sts  of  the  State  were  concerned. 
Counties,  too,  varied  greatly  in  the  tax  rates  levied  on  such  trade, 

^Herbert  Weaver,  The  .Xgricultural  Population  of  Mississippi,  1850-1860 
(unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  at  Vanderbilt  University,  1941),  p.  1S5. 
*.1cts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  for  1847-4S,  p.  6. 
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dependinjj  on  the  need  for  supplementing  the  sendees  available  from 
established  mercantile  firms. 

Reminiscences  of  early  settlers  and  newspaper  records  of  the 
Old  South  reveal  an  evolutionary  develoi>ment  in  which  peddlers 
and  itinerant  artisans  (some  would  have  been  called  tinkers  in  old 
England  )  have  ])articipated  since  they  first  apf^eared  in  the  economic 
sy.stem.  In  communities  lacking  sufficient  population  and  patronage 
to  justify  a  settled  existence  for  the  storekeeper,  shoemaker,  gold¬ 
smith,  silversmith,  and  similar  craftsmen,  settlers  had  to  rely  on 
the  services  of  itinerants  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  did  on 
the  circuit-riding  preacher.  Husiness  was  circumscribed  quite  as 
much  in  its  development  in  frontier  communities  as  were  churches 
and  .schools.  Like  the  itinerant  preacher,  the  peddler  and  .skilled 
artisan  traveled  to  communities  in  which  the  peoi)le  could  not  as  yet 
support  the  full-time  service  of  the  agent  involved. 

.•\n  early  settler  in  Jefferson  County.  Mississippi,  thus  recalled 
to  mind  the  visits  of  traveling  artisans  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the 
community.  Jonathan  Smallwood,  an  itinerant  shoemaker,  visited 
each  family  in  late  .summer  or  early  fall  and  took  uj)  tem])orary 
quarters  until  a  new  siqq)!}'  of  shoes  had  been  ])rovided  for  the 
whole  family  from  hides  .saved  during  the  ])receding  months. 
John  Christy,  a  silversmith,  (q)erated  in  the  same  manner,  making 
silver  spoons  and  cups  for  customers  from  Si)anish  milled  dollars.^ 

.\dverti.senients  of  such  men  in  southern  country  new.s])apers 
reveal  that  they  .settled  in  one  location  as  so(ni  as  they  could  be 
assured  of  steady  cnij)loynient.  Many  added  manufactured  wares 
to  their  stocks  and  gradually  drifted  over  to  the  retailing  function 
completely.''  Many  traveling  tailors  ultimately  became  proprietors 
of  clothing  stores,  silversmiths  became  jewelers,  and  other  artisans 
underwent  similar  developnicnts.  Peddlers  likewise  often  became 
.settled  storekeepers  in  communities  which  they  had  originally 
served  and  along  with  which  they  had  prosi)ered  to  the  point  where 
they  could  expand  their  stock  of  goods.  \’isitor.s  to  the  .South  and 
local  residents  alike  commented  on  this  phenomenon.  In  1(S36. 
J.  S.  Blount,  a  ])lanter  in  Clarke  County,  .Mahaina.  described  local 
mercantile  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  a  relative  who  was  entering 
the  Xew  \’ork  City  wholesale  trade.  Iflount  suggested  that  the 
best  customers  for  the  new  hou>e  would  be  found  among  the 
soulb.ern  interi(»r  slorekee;  ers  wlio  sj)eiit  their  summers  in  the 

•’'Ren’iniM'inces  sieiud  "( )j)a"  in  the  l  ayette  Chronicle.  Dec.  14.  18H8; 
"Source  .Material  lor  .Mississii)])i  llist<ry."  jetVerson  (.'ounty.  vol.  x.wii, 
part  1.  p.  0.  .\iissis>ipi)i  1  )ei)artinent  of  Archives  and  History.  Jackson. 
*d'xanii)les  are  vohuninous  in  southern  country  newspapers.  See.  f«)r  ex¬ 
ample.  ad\ i rti^einent  of  t  urtis  W  ilkinson  in  S.ili.>hury  !l  estern  I'orolinijn, 
July  i.s.  1820.  and  of  I'.enianiin  (hues  in  .Milledi^eville.  ( ieorj^ia.  Southern 
l\\'cor(ter,  June  8.  1824. 
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North  for  pleasure  and  to  purchase  goods.  Among  the.se  were 
many  Yankee  peddlers  who  had  come  from  the  North  originally 
and  who  through  “frugality,  economy  and  industry”  now  ranked 
among  the  wealthiest  citizens."  Some  were  proud  of  the  origin  of 
their  husiness  from  the  peddler’s  i)ack.  A  New  Orleans  com¬ 
mercial  directory  for  1853  thus  carried  a  full-i)age  i)icture  and 
short  biography  of  Alexander  Philips  who  had  been  a  local  mer¬ 
chant  since  1808.  Philii)s  made  it  a  jKtint  to  call  attention  to  his 
beginnings  as  a  i)eddler.^ 

ICven  the  appearance  of  the  settled  petty  capitalist  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  to  the  peddler  did  not  end  the  latter’s  career,  although  it 
undoubtedly  restricted  his  opiK)rtunities  for  profits  and  in  many 
cases  led  him  to  concentrate  on  jiarticular  items  rather  than  on  a 
general  stock  of  merchandise.  He  remained  a  real  convenience  to 
back-country  people  who  got  to  town  only  at  infrequent  intervals. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  w’hile  traveling  in  Mississippi  in  the 
1850’s,  met  a  trinket  peddler  .some  half-day’s  ride  from  Natchez 
and  (|uestioned  him  about  his  methods.  This  man  obtained  his 
supplies  at  Natchez  and  then  went  into  the  back  country  to  sell 
his  trinkets,  calico,  handkerchiefs,  and  patent  medicines  to  the 
|Kjorer  clas.ses.  In  lieu  of  mcmey  he  accepted  eggs,  fodder,  chickens, 
rags,  “.sass.”  and  skins,  lie  boasted  to  ( )lmsted  of  his  ability  to 
dispose  of  his  wares  at  two  or  three  times  the  Natchez  ])rice.  His 
customers  thought  him  a  fool  and  called  him  ”de  ole  Dutch  cuss.” 
but  he  was  (|uile  ctmtent  to  bear  such  a  reimtalion  among  people 
whom  he  considered  backward  because  of  their  lack  of  .sense  of 
money  values.'-' 

The  peddler  also  continued  to  offer  a  welcome  interlude  in  the 
(|uiet  existence  of  country  peo])le.  b'ven  among  the  gentry  there 
were  some  wlio  could  not  resist  tlie  itn])ulse  to  bargain  with  these 
strangers,  wliose  re;)utation  for  >bar])  dealings  and  who.se  con¬ 
stant  c(»ntacts  with  other  people  added  to  tlie  zest  of  the  occasion. 
.\n  illustration  is  found  in  the  diary  of  l-'.liza  Magruder.  who  lived 
witii  her  aunt  (  )livia  on  a  i)lantation  near  Natchez  in  the  middle 
1850’s.  Aunt  <  )livia  obviously  belonged  to  the' better  classes,  since 
she  had  a  cotton  gin.  >laves.  an  overseer,  a  commission  merchant, 
and  a  good  library,  and  was  religious  and  upright.  Miss  Lliza  had 
reached  the  status  of  an  old  maid,  devoting  her  time  largely  to 
reading  and  to  meditations  on  the  .sermcms  which  she  regularly 

"hotter  of  [.  S.  lUoiint  to  .lames  \V.  I’.ryan.  Sept.  1830,  I’.ryan  Papers, 
1704-1027,  Southern  llistttrical  Collection,  University  of  .\ortli  Carolina 

.V.’ie  Orltuiiix  Dirretory  far  (New  Orleans,  1832),  pp.  xxxiii- 

xxxiv. 

‘■'I-',  h.  Olmsted,  Tlu'  Cotton  Kintidoin  (2  vols..  New  York.  1861).  vol.  ii, 
pp.  104-l(i3. 
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heard  on  Sunday  mornings.  It  was  a  life  Spartan  in  its  simplicity, 
an  occasional  trip  to  Natchez  alone  hreakinj^  the  routine  of  her 
sheltered  existence.  Peddlers  were  welcome  at  this  plantation,  per¬ 
haps  mo.st  of  all  hecaii.se  their  lives  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  two  women  to  whom  they  sold  their  wares.  On  Aujjust  21, 
1S34,  the  younger  woman  recorded  the  purchase  of  some  trifles 
from  a  |H.*ddler  by  her  aunt  during  the  cour.se  of  the  afternoon. 
On  December  15  a  peddler  arrived  just  at  nightfall.  Aunt  Olivia 
-|K*nnitted  him  to  remain  overnight  and  purchased  some  items  be¬ 
fore  he  departed  the  following  day.  A  caller  on  March  1,  1855, 
seems  not  to  have  had  so  much  success  as  his  predecessors  —  Miss 
Eliza  reported  without  comment  that  a  foreigner  called  to  sell 
grea.se  from  Italy.  On  .\i)ril  12,  however,  a  vendor  w’as  given  his 
noon  meal ;  both  ladies  had  been  sewing  and  each  bought  edging 
for  the  sleeves  of  her  new*  dresses.^’* 

One  of  the  stories  that  grew  ui>  around  the  career  of  the  New 
Orleans  philanthropist,  Julien  Poydras,  concerned  his  kind  recep¬ 
tion  by  a  planter  w’hen  he  first  .started  as  a  peddler.  Poydras  was 
.said  to  have  told  in  later  years  of  his  discouragement  as  he  set  out 
from  New  Orleans  with  his  first  jiack  of  goods.  Three  or  four 
leagues  from  the  city,  after  a  long  walk  through  the  morning  heat, 
he  entered  the  home  of  a  planter  at  noon.  Because  of  threatening 
weather  the  ])lanter  invited  Poydras  to  spend  the  night  and  at 
dinner  that  evening  .seated  the  young  ])eddler  near  him  at  the 
table,  d'he  realization  that  his  current  occupation  did  not  seem 
degrading  to  his  host  gave  Poydras  new  courage,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  ojien  a  store.”  The  .story  may 
be  apocryphal,  but  its  appearance  in  a  L(»uisiana  newspaper  as  late 
as  18t)()  indicates  that  it  wa.-'  not  wholly  unbelievable. 

'fhe  tone  of  most  C(»mments  on  ]>eddlers  in  the  southern  press 
was  ver\  different,  however.  ( )ccasionally  they  were  pictured  as 
the  butt  of  jokes  perjietrated  by  prospective  customers;  more  often 
they  were  credited  with  turning  the  situation  in  their  own  favor 
by  their  greater  shrewdness  and  wit.  d’he  I’ort  .Mien,  Louisiana, 
newspa])er  in  1854  carried  a  story  entitled  ‘‘'fhe  dan  |tin|  Wash 
Peddler,  ”  which  opened  with  the  arrival  of  a  jieddler  at  a  jirint 
shop  when  all  were  bu.sy  getting  out  the  paper.  Lnder  a  barrage  of 
joshing  from  loafers  and  employees  alike,  the  sale.sman  attempted  to 
dispose  of  hand  lotion,  toothache  powder,  and  razor  strojis,  all  to 
no  avail.  \\  ith  each  new’  attemjit  to  promote  some  item  in  his 
pack,  the  vendor  was  faced  with  (|uestions  such  as  “(lot  any  w’ooden 
hams.-'”  “wooden  nutmegs?"  “goo.se  yokes?”  “.secondhand  pul- 

i**r)iary,  1854-1857,  jc^seph  O.  Shields  Collection,  1802-1897,  Department  of 
.Archives,  Louisiana  State  University. 

^LMcxandria,  7'lic  Loiiisiioia  Democrat,  Jan.  18.  1860. 
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pits?"  Finally  realizing  that  he  would  have  nothing  hut  the  torment¬ 
ing  to  show  for  his  efforts,  the  i)eddler  rushed  out  of  the  door 
shouting.  "Oh!  go  to  the  devil 

More  tvpical  was  the  story  carried  hy  still  another  Louisiana 
paper  about  the  "old-timer”  who  agreed  to  purchase  a  large  order 
from  a  Yankee  peddler  if  the  latter  would  show' him  a  real  trick. 
The  deal  w'as  thus  consummated.  The  peddler  now  i)roposed  to  draw 
two  kinds  of  litiuor  from  the  customer’s  cider  barrel,  provided 
that  he  received  a  .small  amount  of  assistance.  The  customer  being 
willing,  a  small  hole  was  bored  in  one  end  of  tbe  barrel,  and  the 
owner  obligingly  stopped  the  flow  of  the  litjuid  with  a  linger. 
A  second  hole  was  made  in  the  other  end.  and  the  customer  was 
asked  to  stay  this  abso  for  the  moment.  .\s  .soon  as  the  peddler 
had  his  victim  so  occupied  he  mounted  his  cart  and  drove  otf  in 
search  of  other  in<|uisitive  Southerners.’’*  The  recording  of  such 
stories  reflected  a  .su.stained  intere.st  in  the  peddler’s  contribution 
to  southern  social  life.  His  colorful  record  as  a  source  of  entertain¬ 
ment  thus  helped  him  to  survive  the  competition  created  by  the 
settled  petty  capitali.st. 

Throughout  his  history  the  ])eddler  has  remained  a  shadowy 
character.  The  limited  extent  of  his  stock  of  merchandise  has 
enabled  him  to  keep  liis  business  transactions  in  order  largely  with¬ 
out  re.sorting  to  written  records.  W  here  tlie.-e  have  ])roved  necessary 
the  migratory  nature  of  the  peddler’s  occupation  and  his  lack  of 
storage  facilities  liave  made  it  expedient  to  discard  them  as  soon 
as  their  immediate  use  has  ])assed.  d  he  liistory  of  the  peddler  has 
to  be  written  largely  from  records  of  .'■ettled  business  men  with 
wliom  he  had  dealings,  from  newspaper  accounts,  from  impressions 
recorded  bv  customers,  and  from  legislative  regulations  governing 
his  occupation. 

liecause  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  peddling  has  always  attracted 
a  most  diver.se  grou])  of  ])ersonalities.  ^’oung  men  liave  turned  to 
it  seeking  adventure  from  constant  travel  or  as  a  means  of  ac(|uiring 
e.xperience  and  capital  for  ereater  undertakings  —  hence  the  accent 
on  youth  among  tlutse  peddlers  in  the  ante-bellnm  Sonih  who  trav¬ 
eled  beyond  their  own  counties  in  search  of  customers,  loir  a  time 
in  the  iJ^JO’s  .and  18.^0's.  for  example.  ( leorgia  re(|uired  (|u.arlerly 
iniblication  of  lists  of  peddlers  holding  .8iate-wi<le  licenses,  .^uch  a 
list  in  the  .\1  illedgeville  ]!<aper  in  18.H  contained  4')  n.ames.  (  )f  these 
one  w.as  nineteen:  the  l.argest  group.  reinesented  men  in  their 
twenties:  and  (»nly  one  h.ad  re, ached  hi>  fortieth  birthday."  4  wenty 
year>  l.ater  much  the  .same  ])icture  w.as  re\e.ale<l  b\  the  un])nblished 

I'is-.l-l  is.  .Ma>  10.  l.'S.^4. 

)])el<ius.as  Cm'i  irr.  (  ict.  21.  18.^4. 

^^Cicoriihi  Jdiinidl.  Sept.  22.  IS.tl. 
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census  returns  of  Alabama.  In  15  re])re.'‘eutalive  counties  l‘>  men 
listed  their  occupation  as  peddler.  (  )f  these  (»ue  was  nineteen 
years  old,  eleven  were  in  their  twenties,  and  two  were  thirty  years 
old  —  the  top  ajLje  reported.’’’ 

I’eddlini^  was  a  strenuous  and  (»tten  a  danjLjerous  occupation,  in 
which  men  often  had  to  face  the  hardsh.ips  of  constant  travel  and 
the  accommodations  which  a  limited  ])nr.se  could  pntcnre.  .\  traveler 
early  in  the  nineteenth  centnrv  has  left  a  descrijition  of  the  meaj^er 
accomnutdations  available  to  such  people.  .\t  th.at  time  the  road 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittshnrijh  enjoyed  a  heavy  traffic  from 
traders  and  others  moving  to  and  from  large  sections  of  the  South 
and  W  est.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  poorer  classes  might  e.x^iect  the 
demand  to  he  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  decent  lodging  .suited  to 
their  pur.ses.  .\  part  of  the  .'■tream  of  humanity  over  this  road  con¬ 
sisted  of  country  merchants,  lawyers  and  judges,  who  achieved  at 
least  a  modicum  of  privacy  at  the  taverns.  P»ut  hy  far  the  larger 
group  was  compo.sed  of  wagoner.s  hauling  goods  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh,  countrymen  carrying  salt,  families  moving 
into  the  hack  country,  and  peddlers.  'I'hey  generally  carried  ])ro- 
vi.>-ions  for  themselves  and  their  hor.ses  and  were  allowed  to  occupy 
the  doors  of  the  harrooms  of  taverns  where  thev  sto])ped  at  night, 
d'avern  keejiers  furnished  door  space  and  all  the  firewood  necessary 
for  warmth  in  return  for  the  opportunity  of  selling  the  l.uge  <juan- 
tities  of  li(|nor  habitually  coiiMimed.’'’  .\  man  needed  a  strong  con¬ 
stitution  and  a  bielily  gregarious  nature  to  jieddle  under  conditions 
sneb  as  tlu  se. 

.\dventnre.  danger,  and  even  violent  death  accompanied  young 
peddlers  wla>  carried  on  tlteir  trade  througl:ont  the  South.  It  is 
true  that  lu'wspapers  then  as  now  rej;orted  unusual  accidents  and 
vicious  murders  for  tl;e  edification  of  tb.eir  read.  rs.  and  a  list  of  such 
hajipenings  could  be  compiled  for  any  occn])ation  in  the  ante-bellum 
])eriod.  .\one  tbe  less,  tbe  number  of  such  cases  involving  peddlers, 
who  c(»nstitnted  a  very  small  p;irt  of  the  total  population,  demon¬ 
strates  that  they  led  an  unusually  dangerous  e.xistence.  In  1S41. 
for  example,  the  Patou  kouge  pa]x*r  reported  the  drowning  of 
Mervilleanx.  a  French  iieddler.  who  was  coming  from  New  ( )rleans 
t(t  vend  his  wares  in  the  country.  .Some  twenty-seven  miles  above 
the  citv  he  with  his  lugeage  and  three  memhers  of  the  steamlxtat 
crew  got  into  a  yawl  in  prejiaration  for  going  ashore.  While  the 

t'’.M;inuscript  census  returns  for  Madison,  Clarke,  Monroe.  T..a\vrence.  Han¬ 
cock.  CotTee.  I’.aldwin.  Covingtoti.  Washington,  Ibhl).  Dallas.  C'hanihers, 
Perry,  C'<K)sa  and  Randolph  counties  in  Alabama  for  1850  (.Mabania  De¬ 
partment  of  Archives  and  History.  Montgomery.) 

^''Cuniiiui's  lonr  to  the  U’cslrni  Conn  fry,  iSo~-lSo^  (vol.  iv  in  R.  G. 
Tlnvaites.  l  arly  11  estern  rrorrls.  Cleveland.  l‘)()4).  p.  116. 
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boat  was  l)einj^  lowered  a  rope  gave  way,  pitching  all  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Mississippi.  Since  the  steamboat  carried  only  the  one 
yawl,  passengers  had  to  stand  helplessly  hy  and  see  the  peddler 
and  one  sailor  swept  away,  the  other  two  managing  to  swim  asl.ore.’" 

'File  strangely  assorted  and  dangerous  com])any  in  which  ped¬ 
dlers  at  times  traveled  was  revealed  in  the  attempt  of  Georgia 
authorities  to  catch  the  murderer  of  a  jewelry  peddler  in  1S.?9. 
Since  the  governor  had  offered  a  St)0(,)  rcrward  for  the  capture  of 
the  guilty  parties,  a  full  descriptitm  of  the  desperadoes  appetired 
in  local  papers.  The  ca.se  had  opened  with  the  discovery  of  the 
|>eddler's  mutilated  body  in  a  hollow  tree  on  the  road  between 
Mac(^n  and  Milledgeville.  .\  wagoner  who  had  been  engaged  to 
trans])ort  the  vendor  and  his  murderers  had  attempted  to  dispose 
of  jewelry  in  Charleston,  and  in  some  way  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
j)olice.  Me  immediately  reported  the  full  story. 

The  i)arty  had  consisted  of  the  wagoner,  the  peddler,  named 
Elias,  or  Ichahod  M.  Isaacs  —  the  authorities  were  not  sure  of  the 
given  name  —  and  two  showmen.  ( )ne  of  these  was  a  ventrilo(|uist 
and  juggler  named  Cowles,  a  native  of  Connecticut  who  had  been 
giving  shows  in  Georgia.  The  proclamation  de.scrihed  him  as  a 
man  of  medium  stature,  very  trim  and  well  made,  and  very  upright 
in  walk.  That  his  pre.sent  troubles  were  not  his  first  was  indicated 
by  the  numerous  names  under  which  he  traveled  —  Julius  \V. 
Cowles,  William  Cowles,  Selwoc,  and  Cole.  Mis  companion.  Dick¬ 
erson.  apparently  was  a  rough,  country  character  who  acted  as 
ticket-taker  when  shows  were  given.  Dicker.son  was  tall,  how- 
legged.  and  .stout,  with  light  comple.xion,  blue  eyes,  and  broad 
shoulders.  Mis  claim  to  distinction  .seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
buck  teeth  and  a  proj)en.sity  for  chewing  tobacco. 

This  unusual  group  —  the  Jewish  jewelry  |K‘ddler.  the  trim  Con¬ 
necticut  juggler,  the  rough  countryi^m.  and  the  wagoner  —  were 
traveling  on  a  cold,  dark  night  when  the  murder  occurred.  .Ml  hut 
the  wagoner  were  walking  behind  to  kee])  warm,  a  pui'iiose  abetted 
by  occasional  resorts  to  a  bottle  of  litpior.  .According  to  the 
wagoner's  .story  Cowles  had  stabbed  Isaacs  to  death  before  the 
victim  knew  what  was  hainiening.’^ 

Itinerant  traders  by  the  very  nature  of  their  occupation  also 
missed  the  pleasures  of  constant  as.sociation  with  their  families  and 


J^Haton  Rouble  (iazettc.  I  Vb.  27,  1841. 

*^.\lilk‘(ljreville.  Southern  Recorder,  5.  1839.  See  also  account  of  mur¬ 
ders  of  river  peddlers  in  Huntsville.  Alabama.  The  Bemoerat,  .Apr.  11.  1840, 
and  Vhdalia.  Gmisiana,  The  Concordia  Jntellifieneer,  Apr.  14.  1854.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  accounts  of  robberies  of  peddlers  are  contained  in  Salisbury  U'estern 
Carolinian,  .\ov.  1.  1838.  and  Raton  Rouiie  Cazette,  .Auji.  14.  18.10,  and 
Nov.  14,  1840. 
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dost*  friends.  (  )ik*  of  tlie  most  telliiiiL;  e.xamples  of  the  loneliness  of 
.'I  peddler's  life  in  this  respect  was  recorded  in  a  Louisiana  news- 
])aper  in  1S5S.  the  callousne.'-s  of  those  involved  in  the  episode  heinj^j 
s(t  ^re:it  as  to  hrin,n  a  protest  from  the  editor.  ( )n  a  recent  Saturday 
at  about  three  in  the  aftern(»on  the  body  of  a  yoini”  peddler  named 
Le(»n  l\oo.>>t  had  been  found  (»ji  the  public  road  netir  a  Mr.  ( luiher- 
teau's  plantation.  .\  jury  met  at  once  and  decided  that  death  had 
come  from  a  broken  neck  sul'fered  in  a  fall.  .\  eraxe  was  dutt 
nearhw  the  hodv  wrapj^ed  in  a  few  vards  of  cottmi  cloth  taken  from 
the  peddler's  pack,  and  interment  made  immediately,  'hhe  editor 
j)ointed  out  that  the  yctuth.  a  foreigner,  had  come  to  the  p'arish  a 
few  years  past  and  had  always  been  considered  honest  and  in- 
dustriou;«.  .\t  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  only  eijj[hteen  years  old. 
Since  SI/  was  found  on  his  person  and  his  j^oods  were  worth 
another  Si(K).  the  editor  considered  it  at  least  stranj^e  that  no  one 
thouijht  of  ohtaininji  a  decent  burial  for  him.’’* 

I’nder  .such  conditions  younj(  men  .soon  found  their  inclination 
toward  adventure  fully  .satisfied  and.  if  they  had  ])ro.s])ere(l  at  all. 
they  willinj^ly  turned  to  more  .settled  business  activities.  Some 
achieved  .threat  success  or  notoriety  in  their  later  careers,  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  mediocre  ability  did  not  characterize  the  whole  of  the 
peddlini,^  fraternity.  Collis  1*.  1  funtintjton.  for  e.xample.  laid  the 
basis  f(ir  his  iiost-C'ivil  war  railroad  career  by  peddlinjj;  clocks  and 
collectinjL;  notes  for  Connecticut  clock-makers  in  the  South  and 
West.'-" 

I’eddlinii  would  have  left  a  much  s^reater  aura  of  respectability 
if  its  recruits  had  come  solely  from  adventurous  and  ambitious 
yount^  men.  .\lways.  however,  it  has  appealed  also  to  failures  in 
other  fields  and  to  tho.se  who  have  desired  to  leave  their  own  com¬ 
munities  because  of  a  record  of  illej^al  or  morally  improper  ac¬ 
tivities.  .S((uthern  merchants  comjilained  that  such  men  ah.sconded 
with  ^(»ods  advanced  on  credit;  planters  charged  them  with  en- 
coura^im.^  slaves  to  .steal :  and  customers  objected  to  their  sharp 
husiness  practices.-’  'fhis  made  it  difhcult  for  honest  vendors  to 
retain  the  complete  confidence  of  their  customers.  Throus^hout  its 
history  peddlinti:  has  also  attracted  a  third  class  —  the  crippled  and 

Courier,  June  2n.  18.s8. 

-"Kichanlsdii  Wrijilit.  I'uro-kcrs  and  II  alkcrs  in  f.arly  America  (Philadel¬ 
phia.  Id27).  p.  2.1. 

-'See  account  jriven  by  O.  Saiycer  in  Paton  Ronpe  Cacette,  Feb.  22,  1845; 
planter  dpinion  ot  river  Iradiii"  boats  stated  by  Olmsted.  Cotton  Kingdom, 
vdl.  i.  pp.  .1.11 -.1.12;  and  letter  of  (irabani  and  Isaac  Shriver  to  Shepherd 
Prown  «.y  (.'onipany.  l  eb.  1.  1805.  cited  in  the  i)resent  writer's  article.  "John 
.Mcl)dndns>h — New  ( 'rleans  .Mercantile  Capitalist."  Journal  of  Southern  His¬ 
tory,  Vdl.  vii  (  Xov..  1041).  pp.  451-481. 
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the  defeated  who  have  attempted  to  vend  their  wares  hy  aron>in^ 
the  sympathy  of  prosjK'ctive  piircliasers.  d'he  South  had  its  full 
share  of  these.  Some  .southern  States.  iKttahly  (leori^ia  and  T  en¬ 
nessee.  permitted  the  indii;ent  and  the  physically  handicapi)ed  to 
peddle  without  a  licen.se  in  their  own  or  neighhoriii”’  counties,  thus 
using  the  occupation  as  a  jjartial  solution  for  poor  relief.  The 
Tennessee  legislature  received  petitions,  session  after  sc‘Ssion.  from 
various  parts  of  the  .State,  generally  accompanied  with  a  list  of 
citizens  who  had  endorsed  the  recpiest,  a.sking  for  the  privilege  of 
peddling  without  taking  out  a  license.  .Some  had  lost  an  arm.  leg. 
or  eye;  .some  suffered  from  the  “white  swelling.”  rheumatism,  or 
other  diseases;  some  based  their  ap])eal  on  having  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  being  in  a  state  of  poverty  in  old  age. 
Many  claimed  a  family  de])endent  on  them,  as  did  John  Key  of 
Ander.son  C'ounty  in  IS.?/  in  his  petition  based  on  the  possession 
of  a  wife,  nine  children,  and  rheumatic  pains.--  .Although  many 
jx'titions  were  refused,  enough  were  granted  to  keep  the  ])ractice 
of  asking  for  the  favor  alive  for  many  years. -•’ 

.Since  such  ])etiti(>ns  increased  the  Iktod  (if  jirivate  acts  and  thus 
burdened  the  legislature,  (leorgia  in  IS.^O  turned  the  problem  over 
to  the  Cdimties  by  permitting  lower  courts  to  grant  licenses  to  inlirm 
and  indigent  citizens  on  recommendation  of  the  gnind  jury.-'  T  hese 
were  good  only  in  the  comity  making  the  grtint.  .Some  de.-ired  to 
operate  in  .a  larger  tirea.  .and  the  legisl.atitre  receixed.  and  occa- 
siomilly  gr.anted.  reipiests  to  peddle  without  licenses  in  Congressional 
districts  even  after  the  p.asstige  of  the  l.S.^O  .\ct.-’’  <  Hher  southern 
St.ates  seem  to  have  giainted  simil.ar  jirivilege.'  occasionally,  .an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  demand  thronghont  the  .South  for  tlie  est.ablishment 
of  such  a  system. 

The  a])];eal  which  peddling  made  to  men  in  the  (  )ld  .South  .and 
the  ckas.ses  which  eng.aged  in  it  thus  litted  rem.arktibly  well  the 
pattern  of  de.scription  accorded  their  b'nropean  and  I'nglish  pre¬ 
decessors.  .\s  always  the  young  were  attnicted  by  adventure  aial 
the  chtmee  for  profits,  the  ne'er-do-well  and  the  dishonest  bv  the 
chance  for  concealment  through  constant  tnivel.  and  the  physii.ally 

^-IVtitidii  (if  John  Kiy,  “Pi titions  to  the  I.egi.sl.'iture.’’  Itox  .s7.  Secretary 
of  .State  Documents  in  otlTice  of  State  Archives  and  l.an(l  (  hhee.  Nashville. 
Innunierahle  illustratii'iis  are  contained  in  these  records. 

“•^See.  for  example,  .lets  of  tlic  (ii'iirnil  .  Issciiit’ly  of  rciiucsscc  for  iSt~, 
pp.  .to  .31. 

/(  t.s-  of  the  (I'ciicra!  .Isst'iiil’ly  of  Ctcorfiui  for  ISfa-50.  .\ct  aiijiroved  I'eh. 
21.  h^.'O. 

2'>,/c/,v  of  tlir  (irucrol  .Isscmt'Iy  of  (irortiid  for  tS5t-52,  .Act  in  favor  of 
James  .\.  Stnaynge.  apiiroved  Jan.  19.  1.S.S2.  h'or  a  similar  treatment  of 
indigents  in  Virginia,  .see  .lets  of  the  Cieiieral  .Isseinbly  of  I’irqima  for 
1847- tS.  pp.  .t.t8-.t.t9. 
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handicapped  by  the  boi>e  of  capitalizinji  on  public  sympathy  for 
ibfir  misfortunes. 

Since  peddling  represented  the  most  elementary  type  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  the  management  ot  the  business  was  relatively  simple. 
Most  peddlers  seem  to  have  bought  their  wares  in  southern  towns 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  their  routes.  L  nlike  the  southern 
st(»rekeeper  who  purchased  goods  directly  in  eastern  cities  on  ])er- 
sonal  tri])s.  these  men  did  not  have  a  volume  of  business  that 
iustilied  the  time  and  expense  involved  in  obtaining  supplies  from 
a  distance.  In  a  ]>eriod  when  virtually  every  country  storekeeper 
offered  to  sell  at  both  wh(»lesale  and  retail,  and  often  advertised 
his  go(»ds  that  way,  there  were  ample  .sources  of  supply  close  at 
hand,  d'his  situation  was  well  known  to  the  peddler.  Occasionally, 
however,  storekeepers  in  small  interior  towns  addressed  advertise¬ 
ments  directly  to  itinerant  traders.-'’’  The  fre(iuency  with  which 
newspaper  accounts  of  peddler  mishaps  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley  also  mentioned  that  the  men  had  originally  set  out  from  New 
Orleans  indicates  that  many  visited  that  city  for  sui)i)lies.  Even 
the  Louisiana  .State  i)enitentiary  at  Ikiton  Rouge  included  a  peddler’s 
cart  in  the  list  of  items  which  had  been  made  by  the  convicts  in 
preparation  for  an  auction  in  1842.-* 

Peddlers  who  traveled  on  foot  or  by  horseback  naturally  car¬ 
ried  only  a  limited  stock  of  merchandi.se.  Leon  Roost,  as  we  have 
noted,  had  only  S2(K)  worth  of  goods  with  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1858.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  those  who  employed  carts  and 
wagons  could  carry  larger  .su])plies.  William  Jackson  thus  had 
S72,LLS  w(»rth  of  merchandise  with  him  when  he  .set  out  for  the 
hack  country  of  \hrginia  in  1804.-^  not  an  unusually  large  .stock  for 
such  trips,  'fhe  southern  States  recognized  the  great  range  in 
volume  of  go<»ds  handled  by  ])eddlers  by  staggering  license  fees 
acc{»rding  to  the  method  of  tninsportation  employed.-'* 

'I'lie  itinerant  trader  faced  the  problem  of  carrying  sufficient 
merchandise  to  make  his  travels  linancially  ]irofitahle  without  at 
the  .same  time  burdening  him.self  so  heavily  that  he  could  not  reach 

"'fXdvcrtiscimnt  of  Daniel  II.  Cress  in  1 1  extern  Carolinuin,  Mar.  15,  18.34; 
advertisement  of  Jenkins  and  Piles  in  Carolina  U'atehman,  June  22,  1844. 
.See  also  advertisement  of  llardv's  auction  store  in  Chattanooga  iiozeile, 
-May  16,  18-14. 

-'Haton  Ron":e  Cazeile.  Ana:.  12,  l!'42. 

reference  to  .‘^liriver  letter  in  footnote  21. 

-'•riie  .Mississi])]!!  law  of  IS’th  wiiich  was  t>])ical,  taxed  juddlers  in  each 
county  on  the  following  scale:  lh(!se  who  traveled  on  foot,  810;  hy  horse, 
820:  in  two  wheiled  vehicles,  •'^.30:  in  four-wheeled  vehicles,  840:  in  four- 
wheeli  d  vehicles  dr.iwn  hy  two  hor>es.  .'3.'0  '.lets  i\f  the  Cenerol  .Issemhiy  of 
M ississifti  for  1S46.  Act  ai)oro'.ed  I'eh.  28.  1846).  ?vIost  States  levied  the 
hiahest  tax  on  those  tradin^j  in  Ixvats.  largely  hecause  of  the  greater  (luantity 
of  goods  which  could  he  carried. 
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a  sufficiently  wide  extent  of  territory  to  give  him  a  productive 
market.  Manv  capitalized  on  the  idea  employed  hy  early  settlers 
and  made  use  of  river  boats  to  transport  their  wares.  Thus  a 
relativelv  large  volume  of  goods  could  he  carried  on  a  trip  and 
access  could  he  secured  to  the  heavier  .settlements  which  were  to  he 
found  in  proximity  to  navigable  streams,  d'he  success  of  this  ty])e 
of  trading  and  its  long-continued  existence  ju.stify  some  con¬ 
sideration. 

There  were  of  course  many  llathoats  selling  produce  along  the 
Missis.sippi  and  its  trihutaries,  hut  the.se  were  generally  manned  by 
I  upcountry  farmers  or  their  agents  and  were  not  accorded  the  .same 

I  treatment  as  |)eddling  boats  in  .southern  .statutes,  d'hev  occasionally 

I  aroused  ho.stility.  although  in  general  they  received  a  much  warmer 

I  welcome  than  the  regular  traders.  Christian  Schultz  counted  83 

I  of  the.se  at  Natchez  in  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  in  1808.^'* 

I  Although  mercantile  retail  boats  never  became  .so  numerous, 

I  they  began  their  journeys  at  an  early  date  and  remained  on  the 

I  rivers  l)evond  the  |)eriod  under  consideration.  Some  re])resented 

i  only  one  venture,  made  while  the  owner  was  traveling  with  other 

I  objects  in  view.  The  trij)  of  Samuel  S.  Forman  in  1780  indicates 

I  the  unusual  nature  of  which  .such  an  expedition  .sometimes  partook, 

t  A  relative,  h^.ekiel  Forman,  had  obtained  pennission  from  the 

I  Spanish  government  to  .settle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchez  with 

I  his  family  and  sixty  slaves.  Samuel,  who  had  been  engaged  in 

I  merchandising  in  New  Jer.sey.  agreed  to  accompany  his  relative 

■  down  the  Mississippi  River  and  to  handle  a  large  ([uantity  of  dry 

i  goods  being  taken  to  trade  on  the  way.  d  he  slaves  tra\eled  on 

i  a  tlathoat.  the  whites  and  the  merchandise  on  a  keel. 

■  Some  of  the  goods  were  bartered  for  boats  and  provisions  at  the 
start  of  the  tri]).  hut  the  major  idea  in  bringing  them  had  been  to 

;  trade  for  tobacco.  W  hen  the  river  caravan  reached  Louisville  the 

latter  part  of  January.  17‘)0.  its  progress  was  temporarily  halted 
by  ice.  .Samuel  immediately  o])ened  his  stock  of  goods  in  a  store¬ 
house  and  continued  to  barter  his  wares  for  tobacco,  even  after 
the  uncle’s  boats  had  resumed  their  journey  in  LThruary.  In  May, 
Samuel  closed  out  the  last  of  his  goods  to  a  planter  and  joined  a 
tobacco  fleet  on  its  way  to  New  (Orleans.  After  disposing  of  his 
tobacco,  he  visited  his  uncle’s  plantation  near  Natchez,  hut  returned 
to  the  ICast  in  1791,  having  never  intended  to  reside  permanently 
in  the  South In  this  case  the  venture  had  been  of  only  a  semi- 
migratory  nature. 

hristian  Schultz,  Trarcts  on  an  Inlainl  I’oyaric  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1810).  vol.  ii.  ])p.  l.'15-136. 

^ihorniaiis  journal  of  this  trip  has  been  edited  by  Lyman  C.  Draper  under 
the  title,  ^  arratk  e  of  a  Journey  Lhncn  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  1789-90. 
By  Major  Samuel  S.  Borman  (Cincinnati,  1888). 
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Travelers  on  southern  rivers  have  left  descriptions  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  boats  which  they  observed.  One  visited  a  floating  store  at  a 
landing  near  W  heeling,  Virginia,  on  a  trip  in  1807.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  large,  scpiare  flalhoat,  roofed  over  and  fitted  with  shelves 
and  counters.  The  stock  of  goods,  of  a  varied  nature,  had  been 
purchased  in  Wheeling,  and  the  two  men  who  owned  the  business 
were  dropping  down  the  river  to  trade  wherever  they  found  a 
market.  '1  he  partners  acted  both  as  boatmen  and  as  merchants, 
their  ample  Mi])ply  of  liijuor,  which  they  invited  the  traveler  to 
.sample,  imdouhtedly  making  their  ta.sk  more  congenial.^- 

'fhe  picture  had  changed  little  forty  years  later,  except  perhaps 
for  a  wider  variety  of  men  and  boats.  A  few  river  traders  operated 
on  a  large  scale.  In  the  fall  of  1848  the  Franklin,  Louisiana,  news- 
j>aper  rejKirted  the  arrival  of  the  Buena  Vista  at  the  local  W’harf. 
This  trading  boat  had  come  from  Xew  Madrid,  Missouri,  and  its 
owner.  Captain  Dow,  still  had  $10,000  worth  of  dry  goods  on  board. 
According  to  the  local  editor  it  was  the  largest  dry-goods  establish¬ 
ment  ever  floated  on  the  l)o.som  of  the  Teche.  Dow  was  either  a 
consummate  liar  or  a  far  larger  trader  than  usually  appeared  on  the 
southern  river  cour.ses.  Me  convinced  the  local  ])aper  that  he  had 
another  trading  boat  on  the  way,  the  Cerro  Gordo,  to  join  the  first 
in  a  stay  until  January,  and  that  he  also  planned  to  bring  down 
two  provisions  boats  from  the  upi)er  country.  The  editor  promised 
to  christen  him  “Commodore”  after  the  arrival  of  the.se  3  boats,®® 
hut  there  is  no  record  of  the  bestowing  of  the  title.  The  Buena 
Vista  itself  was  a  venture  far  larger  than  the  average. 

'file  variety  of  Ixtats  at  this  j)eriod  was  well  described  by 
Bauvard,  an  artist  of  i)arts.  who  had  traveled  on  the  Mississippi 
for  .several  montlis  making  drawings  in  ])reparation  for  i)ainting 
one  of  the  panoramas  so  i)opular  at  the  time.  He  had  witnessed 
the  passage  of  a  large  tinning  shop  in  a  leisurely  journey  down  the 
Mississippi,  tlie  owner  offering  to  .sell  at  whole.sale  and  retail 
wherever  he  stopped.  When  he  had  mended  and  vended  to  the 
e.xtent  of  the  market,  the  boat  floated  on  to  another  desirable  lo¬ 
cation.  Coml)ination  ])iece  goods  and  bookstores  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  Bauvard  also  saw  numerous  pirogues,  or  singular-looking 
Frencli  and  Spanish  retail  trading  boats,  commonly  called  “chicken 
thieves,”®*  which  .scoured  the  river  within  a  hundred  leagues  of 
Xew  ( Irleans.  Some  of  the  vessels  which  he  observed  had  well- 
arranged  stocks  of  g(K)ds  and  clerks  as  capable  as  tho.se  employed 


^-Cuiiiiii;/'s  Tour  to  the  Western  Country,  1S07-1809,  pp.  62-63. 

"'•^The  Planter's  Banner,  Sept.  28.  1848. 

reference  to  the  common  reputation  of  .such  boats.  They  wore  constantly 
accused  of  tradiiiR  for  provisions  or  articles  stolen  from  the  more  prosperous 
classes  by  poorer  whites  and  slaves. 
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in  regular  soiitliern  st< )rc‘s.-’'’  Some  may  have  carried  llasjjs  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  nature  of  their  cai'ijo.  red  for  .groceries  and  yellow  for  dry 
j^oods.-*'’’  alth(»ui;h  the  practici*.  if  it  existed,  seems  not  t(»  have  at¬ 
tracted  comment  from  contemporaries. 

d'he  use  of  river  boats  is  only  one  of  the  many  proofs  that 
itinerant  traders  dis])layed  considerable  ajrtitude  for  makiuju  adjust¬ 
ments  to  peculiarities  and  chatlines  in  the  market  which  they  served. 
h'(»r  example,  they  were  eienerally  credited  with  heiii'i  j^ood  .sales¬ 
men.  Country  newspaper  editors  were  aware  that  local  merchants 
found  competition  h\  ])eddlers  vexatious,  if  not  serious.  (  )f  the 
many  stories  used  to  c(»nvince  merchants  of  the  value  of  news- 
])aper  advertising  one  of  the  most  popular  revolved  around  the 
peddler.  In  this  a  sharp  and  cajiahle  ])eddler  of  tinware  is  asked 
how  he  makes  a  success  of  his  business  when  competition  is  so 
severe.  His  explanation  is  based  on  his  practice  of  making  people 
feel  and  know  their  wants.  He  recounts  the  story  of  callinj^  t>n  a 
woman,  who  he  knows  has  money,  and  of  being  told  that  she  wishes 
to  buy  nothing.  Instead  of  gi\ing  up.  he  loads  his  arms  with  tin¬ 
ware  from  his  cart  and  invites  a  cursory  examination.  The  dis- 
])lay  calls  to  mind  the  many  needs  of  the  hou.sehold.  and  the  peddler 
makes  a  large  .sale.  W  hen  the  merchant  complains  that  he  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  carrying  his  goods  directly  to  the  customer  iu  this 
manner,  the  ]>eddler  replie.s  that  .storekeepers  can  do  the  same  kind 
of  .selling  by  listing  their  stock  in  the  pages  of  local  newspapers. 
'I'he  story  it.self  was  ])rosaic  enough,  hut  it  was  printed  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Alabama  and  (leorgia  papers.'*'  indicating  that  editors  con¬ 
sidered  it  effective.  In  this  case  the  peddler  was  credited  with  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  principles  (,)f  salesmanship  than  pre¬ 
vailed  among  storekeepers. 

h'urthermore.  ])eddler.s  niodilied  their  scheme  of  operations  in 
various  ways  to  adjust  to  the  presence  of  the  settled  petty  capi¬ 
talist  after  he  had  made  his  appearance,  d  ims  it  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  itinerant  traders  to  agree  to  ])eddle  goods  for  storekee])ers 
on  a  coinmissidii  basis.  In  this  way  they  obtained  a  large  part  of 
the  necessary  credit,  and  perha])s  they  received  more  favorable  treat¬ 
ment  by  dealing  with  only  one  source  of  su])ply.  .\  connection  with 
an  established  merchant  also  served  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
peddler’s  honesty  and  may  have  offset  sus])icion  on  the  ])art  of 
customers.  Thomas  If.  Myers  had  such  an  arrangement  with 
Hardy  6c  King  at  'furner’s  Cross  I\(»ads  in  I’ertie  County.  Xf»rth 

•  h'U'aiis.  7'/.'.’  fUiily  Crcsri':’! .  M.'ir.  7,  1S4S. 
riulit.  (•//..  ji]!.  24(i  J47.  nuntinns  siu'li  ;i  ])r;iolice. 

.\l  i1!c.  ( it.  (ji-iii.'i.  Sniillici  ii  May  16,  also  Mobile 

(  (iiinurrt  ia!  I!''fiis!rr,  May  3/.  1<‘'3^1.  taken  in  tins  case  from  the  (icorfjia 
J  ouniat. 
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Carolina,  in  From  March  12  to  June  27  that  linn  furnished 

him  with  eij^hl  hills  of  j^oods  totalinjj;  somethinj^  over  S750.  dhese 
apparentlv  were  advanced  at  local  cost  plus  5  per  cent.  Myers 
was  to  pav  his  travelin.n  ex])enses  out  of  ])rotits.  after  which  the 
net  returns  above  the  ])rice  at  which  the  j^oods  had  been  advanced 
were  to  he  divided  e<|ually.  d'he  i)eddler  a])])arently  carried  every 
item  hut  groceries,  and  the  ra])idity  with  which  he  returned  for 
more  luoods  rellects  his  success.’*'' 

Settled  pettv  capitalists  also  ])eddled  their  own  wares  to  some 
e.xtent.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  country  st<»re  to  keep  a  horse 
and  cart  with  which  a  partner  or  a  clerk  could  make  an  occasional 
peddlinsj;  trip  when  trade  was  <|uiel  or  which  could  he  used  as  a 
means  of  disp(»sini;  (»f  jL^oods  that  had  not  moved  in  the  rej^ular 
course  of  trade.  .Such  practices  .seldom  were  mentioned  in  mer¬ 
cantile  reectrds  unless  some  difficulty  develo])ed.  A  Franklin  County, 

V  irginia,  storekeeper  who  was  havinj^  trouble  over  his  own  State 
licen.se  in  thus  called  the  attention  t>f  the  authorities  tt)  his 

competitors.  'I'aylor  Haynes.  He  insisted  that  a  .son  of  one  of 
the  partners  was  vendini,^  j^oods  and  that  the  store  was  attemjitiiif^ 
to  operate  on  a  pecldler’s  licen.se  alone.*”*  More  common  evidence 
of  the  practice  can  he  found  in  the  listinjj;  of  peddler's  carts  among 
the  property  of  deceased  or  bankrupt  storekeepers.^** 

Petty  capitalists  living  outside  the  .South  organized  and  ])er- 
fected  the  iieddling  of  a  numher  of  items  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  such  cases  the  men  in  the  field  became  mere  agents  rather  than 
business  men  in  their  own  right.  This  was  jiarticularly  true  in 
the  distribution  of  tinware  and  clocks,  lloth  were  manufactured  in 
Xew  I'higland  in  abundance,  especially  in  C'onnecticut.  and  the 
method  of  distrihuting  these  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
their  |)rodnction  gradually  expanded  to  the  .*^outh  and  West  as 
well.  In  this  trade  settled  jietty  caiiitalists  in  Xew  Fngland  manu¬ 
factured  the  products  to  he  vended,  planned  the  business  policies 
to  he  pursued,  and  linanced  the  whole  undertaking,  d'he  re.sulting 
system  of  operations  permitted  the  use  of  certain  business  jirac- 
tices  tormerly  limited  to  .settled  storekeepers  —  notably,  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  long-term  credit  to  customers -  - which  made  this  type  of 
peddling  successful  for  iiianv  vears. 

k'i t ty-se\en  letters  left  hv  fjeorge  R.  Fpson  of  liristol.  Con- 

“‘^Ifarcly  Imii*..;.  I.ctti-r  IJnck.  IS.M  184.k  Duke  I*nivcrsity  ^tami':cript 

('dlKctioii.  . 

opy  tif  a  C'  liiiilaint  rt'iiist'Tid  hy  Idlm  IlDuk,  1  ctlor  Hook  and  .\ccoiints, 
iNOl-lStyt.  in  Jolin  Nook  i’apirs.  J^nke  I’nivcrsity  -Manuscript 

t  (illectii m. 

for  example,  ailvertiseinent  of  clusin.c;  of  estate  of  Isaac  Marks  in 
the  Ujieloiisas.  Louisiana.  Courier,  Jan.  21,  1854. 
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necticut,  ijive  a  jjood  picture  of  the  southern  clock  trade. In  the 
1820’s  Upson  was  acting  as  purchasing  agent  for  (ieorge  Ikirtholo- 
mew,  vvlio  was  i)eddling  clocks  in  Alahaina  and  Mississippi.  Phili]) 
Harnes'  store  at  Athens,  .\lahaina.  served  as  head(|uarters  for 
liartholoniew  and  as  an  agency  for  Connecticut  clock-makers.  At 
the  time,  Up.son  was  farming  in  Connecticut  and  devoted  only 
])art  of  his  time  to  other  activities.  He  purchased  goods  in  New 
\’ork  C  ity  for  Xew  h'ngland  peddlers  operating  in  the  South,  sup¬ 
plied  clocks  to  them,  and  occasionally  advanced  credit  to  the  men 
in  the  field,  d'hese  early  connections  seemingly  convinced  Up.son 
that  an  expansion  would  he  profitable.  By  the  18.30’s  he,  with 
Henry  Merriman  and  others,  was  making  clocks  at  Bristol,  Con¬ 
necticut.  This  lasted  into  the  1840’s.  during  which  the  liristol 
manufacturers  .sent  sale.snien  into  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee 
valleys  to  distribute  their  ])roduct.  The.se  men  peddled  on  a  .salary 
or  commission,  with  the  home  office  furnishing  clocks,  handling  the 
notes  taken  on  credit  .sales,  and  occasionally  sending  out  a  man 
from  head([uarters  to  repair  clocks  for  dissatisfied  customers  and 
to  check  on  the  ojierations  of  the  .salesmen. 

During  the.se  years  liristol  turned  out  large  quantities  tif  clocks 
for  the  southern  trade.  .Since  many  of  the  southern  .States  charged 
j)eddlers  of  out-of-State  products  large  .sums  for  licenses,  and  in 
some  ca.ses  increa.sed  the  rates  on  those  selling  clocks,  the  Jeromes 
of  Bristol  decided  to  start  “factories”  within  the  .South  to  escajie 
taxes.  In  18.35  they  opened  an  assembly  plant  at  Richmond.  Vir¬ 
ginia.  to  init  together  the  clocks  which  were  shipped  in  a  knocked- 
down  state  from  their  Connecticut  shops.  Chauncey  Jerome  re- 
iKirted  that  the  Virginians,  even  though  they  knew  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  in  order  to  circumvent  .State  tax  laws,^-  were  high¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  results.  He  .seems  al.so  to  have  maintained  a 
similar  “factory”  at  Hamhurg,  .South  Carolina,  for  very  much  the 
.same  reason. 

I'.qual  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  other  features  of  the  trade. 
Southern  storekeepers  sold  merchandise  on  a  yearly  credit  to 


^^The  story  of  Upson’s  career,  with  liberal  ([uot.ations  from  his  letters,  is 
given  hv  Priscilla  C.  Kline  in  “New  Light  on  the  Yankee  Peddler,”  New 
flngland  Quarterly,  vol.  xii  (Mar.,  19.39),  pp.  80  98.  All  references  to  and 
quotations  from  L’^pson  in  this  present  article  are  taken  from  the  Kline  article. 
^^Chauncey  Jerome,  History  of  the  Auierieau  Cloek  Business  for  the  Past 
Sixty  Years,  and  Life  of  Chauncey  Jerome  (New  TTaven.  1860),  pp.  .'54  ff. 
The  Virginia  law  of  18.37  specifietl  that  peddlers  of  tinware  should  pay  a 
license  of  $10  per  county;  jK-ddlers  of  general  items,  $2.3  per  county:  and 
clock  i)ed(llers.  $100  per  county.  .\11  clocks  were  to  he  considered  as  having 
been  made  outside  the  State  unless  the  vendor  could  convince  revenue  officers 
that  they  were  of  Virgitiia  manufacture  (,icts  of  the  General  .lsseml>Iy  of 
J’irginia  for  1SS6-S7,  pp.  3-4). 
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fanners  and  accepted  crops  in  i)ayinent  for  store  accounts.  This 
was  necessary  because  of  the  shortaj^e  of  ready  cash  anion^  the 
farininiLj  pojmlation  and  hecau.se  their  staple  crop,  j^enerally  cotton, 
was  marketed  only  once  a  year.  L’p.son’s  ij^roup  in  liristol  soon 
learned  that,  in  spite  of  the  hazards  involved,  it  would  have  to 
mrant  the  .same  genentus  credit  terms  that  .southern  storekeepers 
were  olYerini^.  liartholomew  wrote  I'pson  fronfMi.ssissippi  in  1S27  : 

.  .  .  till-  htisines.s  is  a  diilcr  evry  day  the  merchants 

are  a  sellinj;  on  another  years  credit  whicli  injures  me  verry  much 
I  sliall  t)e  ohli^ed  to  sell  the  most  of  my  stock  remaininjj  after  the 
first  of  -March  on  a  credit  until  ne.xt  Christmas  or  loose  mone-y  on  it. 

Durinj^  the  precedinij  year.  Ikirtholomew  had  learned  the 
dan.ijers  involved  in  this  practice.  In  January  of  1«S26  he  had  warned 
I’p.son  that  he  wt)uld  he  slow  in  meeting  his  obligations  in  New 
York  City  because  of  slow  itayments  from  his  customers.  He 
planned  to  .send  a  man  among  the  Indians  to  trade  for  heaver  and 
otter  .skins,  andi  he  himself  intended  to  take  another  route  on  the 
same  mission.  Goods  so  e.xchanged  might  yield  a  double  profit, 
one  t>n  the  goods  and  a  second  on  the  .skins  taken  in  barter.  Three 
months  later  a  letter  reported  that  he  had  spent  the  intervening 
time  in  Mississippi,  where  collections  had  been  delayed  because 
farmers  had  been  unable  to  .ship  their  cotton  until  rains  had  made 
the  streams  navigable.  He  had  obtained  some  $1,400  in  cash  and 
another  $300  in  .skins  for  his  efforts,  however. 

The  .same  long  credit  terms  were  being  granted  by  the  group  ten 
years  later.  In  1837  Merriman,  in  a  letter  to  Upson,  defended 
their  Kentucky  .salesmen  in  this  jiractice.  The  people  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  paying  at  Christmas,  which  meant  a  year  on  January 
.sales,  and  such  terms  were  necessary  in  order  to  sell  clocks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  e.xtension  of  credit  and  the  advantages  of  New 
hhigland  clock  manufacture  constituted  the  two  principal  reasons 
for  the  success  of  this  type  of  itinerant  trading  in  the  .South.  Ped¬ 
dlers  operating  on  their  own  could  not  ordinarily  have  afforded  to 
grant  such  long-term  credit,  and  the  dispo.sal  of  clocks  would 
have  i)asscd  into  the  hands  of  .southern  retail  .stores  had  not  the 
clock  manufacturer  financed  the  sale  of  his  product. 

Much  the  same  situation  prevailed  in  the  distribution  of  tin¬ 
ware.  The  making  of  this  ware  was  a  relatively  simple  process, 
and  four  or  five  men  working  in  Connecticut  could  keep  several 
times  that  numher  hu.sy  on  the  road.  At  the  height  of  the  tin  trade, 
supply  points  were  maintained  in  the  South  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  men  in  the  field.  Peddlers  left  New  hhigland  in  the  spring  on 
routes  that  would  bring  them  to  their  southern  .supply  points  in 
the  fall.  Here  they  turned  in  their  ])rofits  and  obtained  a  new  load 
for  the  .second  trip  of  the  year.  When  all  this  had  been  sold,  even 
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incliulin*^  horse  and  wa.^()n.  they  returned  to  Connecticut  to  prepare 
for  another  season/’* 

d'he  ni(tnoi)oly  of  clock  manufactures  enjoyed  hy  Xew  h'nin- 
landers  did  not  hold  in  the  field  of  tinware,  however.  In  virtually 
all  southern  towns  tinsmiths  ojierated  shops,  and  advertisements 
directed  at  the  peddlin^ij^  trade  indicate  that  at  least  some  of  the 
tin  peddlers  were  supplied  from  southern  sources/^  d'he  success 
of  the  peddler  sellin.^  Xew  hhi^land  tinware  prohahly  came  more 
from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  also  financed  the  marketing 
than  it  did  from  any  Lijreat  difference  in  price  between  northern 
and  southern-made  products.  Mere,  as  in  many  other  fields,  a 
shortai^e  of  capital  within  the  South  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining;  the  course  of  development. 

.Since  the  .South  emphasized  a.jj;ricultural  pursuits  more  than  did 
the  Xorth  and  developed  commercially  at  a  .somewhat  slower  rate, 
peddlers  mi^ht  lojj;ically  have  been  expected  to  tlourish  to  a  .greater 
relative  dejj;ree  in  the  South.  Cnited  States  census  fi.nures  on  occu¬ 
pations.  unreliable  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  none  the  less 
demonstrate  this  to  have  been  untrue,  lii  IS.^O  Xew  ^’ork  State 
reported  3.<SS3  peddlers  and  IVnnsylvania  l..?17.  Louisiana  led 
the  .South  with  a  total  of  2^)2  rejiorted.  and  the  majority  of  .States 
in  that  section  reiM)rted  less  than  UK)  each.  'flius  the  i^roup  of 
States  most  suited  from  the  economic  and  .social  side  to  attract 
peddlers  fell  far  below  the  per  cajiita  averai^e  in  more  commercialized 
sections.  In  ISCU)  the  situation  remained  much  the  same.  Louisiana 
atiain  led  the  South  with  .^17  peddlers  reported,  and  most  .southern 
States  listed  less  than  UK).  In  contrast.  Xew  N'ork  .^late  reported 


•'•’R.  Malcolm  Kcir.  “The  Tin  Peddler."  Journal  of  Political  Pconomy, 
vol.  xxi  (.Mar.,  1913).  pp.  25.s-2.s8. 

■^^Advertisements  of  tinware  for  peddlers  hy  merchants  ami  tinsmiths  in  the 
Salislniry,  Xorth  Carolina,  paper,  for  example,  were  not  uncommon.  Se'e 
Uirkhead  advertisements  in  U'cstcni  Carolinian,  Alar.  15,  18.M.  and  .\pr.  18, 
18.ks. 

^■•Compiled  frtsm  the  data  fiti  occupations  in  Scrottli  Census  of  the  I'niled 
States,  JS50,  W  ashin.cton,  18.''3.  I'isurcs  for  other  southern  States  arc  as 
follows:  Maryland.  181;  Vir.einia,  1.^:  X'orth  t'arolina,  9/;  Mississippi.  72; 
Tennessee.  71;  .\lahatna.  66 ;  (leorgia.  64;  Te.xas.  22;  .Arkansas,  11;  h'lorida, 
7.  There  were  far  more  peddlers  operatini?  in  these  States  than  the  census 
figures  indicate.  .\s  a  migratory  salesman  the  peddler  was  likely  to  he 
missed  in  the  count,  particularly  since  many  tried  to  operate  without  iKiying 
the  license  fees  in  every  community  where  they  S()ld  p:oo<ls.  Many  who 
peddled  in  the  .8outh  were  from  n.orthern  .States  and  were  proh:d)ly  listed 
from  the  Xorth.  Store-keeper.s  who  also  peddled  listed  themselves  .as  store¬ 
keepers  rather  than  pi  (Idlers,  'i'he  Oiielousas,  I.ouisiana,  Conrier.  Jan.  28, 
1869,  estimated  that  150  peddlers  visited  the  local  parish  of  St.  Landry  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  On  this  basis  the  census  figures  on  i)eddlers  in  Loui«iana 
were  far  too  low'. 
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over  f).(K)').  (  )Iii()  1.5S<S.  and  IVnnsylvania  1,315.  Ivven  after 
niakitn^  full  allowance  f(»r  the  ti[reater  population  of  the  Xorth  and 
for  the  j)resence  of  .a  larije  slave  ijfronp  in  the  South,  the  fij^nres  in¬ 
dicate  that  i)eddlini^  was  much  more  of  a  goinj;  institution  to  the 
northward. 

.\  numher  of  forces  in  opposition  to  the  peddler  help  e.xplain  this 
unusual  situation,  d'he  writer  has  not  investii^ated  the  northern 
attitude  toward  peddlers  and  ctmnot  .say  to  what  e.xtent  all  the.se 
forces  were  stronger  or  uni(iue  in  the  South,  hut  at  least  some  of 
them  were  created  directly  out  of  southern  conditions  and  could  not 
have  operated  in  the  northern  States. 

In  the  first  jilace,  the  large  planters  exerted  an  economic  in¬ 
fluence  out  of  proportion  to  their  numhers.  W  illiam  Iv.  Dodd  has 
estimated  that  in  the  l«'^50’s  a  thou.sand  southern  families  received 
an  income  of  over  S5().(K)f).(KX)  a  year  in  contrast  to  the  S60.(XX).090 
income  of  all  others.^*  d'he  large  planters  ohvi(»usly  con.stituted 
the  class  most  able  to  huy.  .\s  already  indicated,  some  of  the 
.southern  gentry  complimented  the  “little  man  on  the  make”  and 
others  welcomed  his  visits  as  a  jileasant  interlude  in  the  monotony 
of  countrx’  life.  I’rohahly.  liowever.  Mrs.  Isaac  Hilliard,  the  viva¬ 
cious  and  ])Ieasnre-loving  wife  of  a  planter  near  Vickshurg.  ex¬ 
pressed  the  sentiments  of  most  of  the  large  planters  and  those  close¬ 
ly  ass(»ciated  with  them  when  she  recorded  in  her  diary  in  1850 
that  she  maint. lined  a  >tan<hng  order  with  lier  .servants  not  to 
admit  l)eddIer,■^  when  tliey  called.*^  d'he  visit  <»f  an  itinerant  trader 
added  nothing  hut  vexation  to  the  crowded  .social  life  of  women 
like  .Mrs.  Ililliard.  and  there  was  always  the  danger  that  slaves  on 
the  jilantation  might  he  corru])ted. 

l•hlongh  sliar])  dealing  was  jiractised  hy  itinerant  traders  to  give 
.some  basis  for  attacks  on  that  ground.  'I'he  territorial  legislature 
of  .Mississip])i  in  1807  prefticed  a  law  taxing  vendors  .850  jier  county 
with  an  introduction  that  read 

Wlnreas  many  avaricious  persons  availing  thcinselves  of  tlie  ad- 
vanlajjc  j;ivcn  to  them  Iiy  <nir  isolated  situation,  come  atnonir  us  in 
the  style  of  pedlars  or  traders,  and  hy  false  weights  and  measures 
sell  at  enormous  prices,  and  furnish  luxuries  of  life  more  than  is 
necessary:  Therefore  .... 

'oini)ile«l  from  l.ialtih  Ci'iisiis.  Washin.ctoii.  1864.  Fieurcs  for  other 
southern  J^tates  are:  Kentucky.  26n;  Tennessee,  167;  Maryland,  1.1.4:  Mis- 
sissipiti.  %:  (leorjiia.  61;  X’ir.srinia,  71;  .Mahama.  61;  Texas,  61:  Xorth 
C  arolina,  .v  :  South  Carolina.  46;  .\rkansas,  47:  h'lorida,  6. 

^‘William  1'.  n<Kld.  VV/c  Cotton  Kiiifutoni:  .1  Chronicle  of  the  Old  South 
(  Xew  Haven.  1616).  p.  24. 

^^l^ntry,  .May  .1.  18.40.  Mrs.  Isaac  II.  Hilliard  Diary,  1846-18.40.  Department, 
of  Archives,  T.ouisiana  State  Universitv. 

^^Statutes  of  Mississiffi  Territory  for  1807,  Act  approved  Feb.  4,  1807. 
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'I'licre  were  also  occasional  instances  of  peddlers  being  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  paj)ers  for  alleged  deception.  K.  Bradshaw  under  the 
heading  “Deception”  announced  in  a  North  Carolina  paper  in  1<SJ1 
that  he  had  purchased  a  clock  from  .Allen  Case,  the  article  being 
warranted  a  good  timepiece,  lie  had  given  n(»tes  f(»r  S50  in  ])ay- 
nient.  the  last  to  nm  for  some  two  years.  Within  six  iiKniths.  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  swindled  and  he  used  the 
advertisement  to  warn  the  public  that  he  would  not  pay  the  notes. 

Southern  storekee|)ers  constituted  a  third  .source  of  o])position 
to  peddlers,  and  it  is  difticult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  ex- 
])res.sed  (tpposition  came  from  proof  of  wrongdoing  and  how  much 
arose  fntin  a  carefully  fostered  cam])aign  by  storekeepers  and  their 
natural  allies,  the  country  editors,  to  brand  itinerant  traders  with  a 
reputation  for  shady  dealings.  Xews])apers  relied  on  Ipcal  store- 
kee])ers  for  liiuch  of  their  advertising  revenue,  while  none  was 
obtained  from  peddlers — ^one  does  not  work  in  pre-Civil  War 
new.spapers  long  without  realizing  that  most  editors  found  it 
difricult  to  keep  the  advertising  columns  from  intUiencing  editorial 
l)olicies.  .Adver.se  sentiment  was  all  the  easier  to  create  because 
many  i)eddlers  had  come  from  outside  the  South. 

The  inteqday  of  all  these  forces  is  evident  in  the  records.  The 
Baton  Rouge  paper  in  hS55.  for  example,  claimed  there  were  more 
“itinerant  vagabonds”  in  the  parish  than  ever  before.  They  were 
de.scrihed  as  operating  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  pari.sh  by  scores, 
imiK)sing  on  the  ])eople  with  their  “bogus  jewelry”  and  other 
“trumpery.”  Not  one  in  a  dozen  paid  the  pari.sh  licen.se.  and  yet 
they  seriously  interfered  with  lol'al  storekeepers  who  were  taxed 
for  the  .support  of  the  community.  .A  usual  practice  was  to  go  to 
country  houses  when  the  men  were  known  to  he  away,  at  which 
time  it  was  easier  to  get  available  money  in  the  hou.sehold.'’’ 

d’he  editor  of  the  ( )])elou.'>as.  Louisiana,  newsiiaper  in  IShO  was 
eciually  .severe  on  “peripatetic  vendors  of  soiled  calico  and  pinch 
heck  jewelry.”  They  were  accu.sed  of  trading  with  slaves,  cheating 
women  and  children,  harassing  the  people,  and  evading  license 
fees  when  they  already  were  e.xempt  from  patrol,  road,  or  military 
duty.  Ilis  chief  recommendation  was  strict  enforcement  of  the 
licen.se  act.’’" 

Trading  boats  were  condemned  for  similar  rea>ons.  The  Mobile 
.  Idi’crtiscr  in  1S41  warned  the  peoi)le  of  .Alabama  against  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  such  boats  on  local  streams,  d'he  editor  accu.sed 


f'^’J^alishury  H’cs/cni  Cdrotiiiian,  .May  1.  1821. 

^^Tlic  Weekly  Comet,  May  6.  1855. 

•'-Coioier,  Jan,  28,  I860.  Tlie  same  paper  on  l*'eb.  18,  1860,  announced  a 
public  meeting  of  citizens  to  consider  the  bad  conduct  displayed  by  some 
peddlers  in  the  parish. 
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them  of  tradiDj;  with  slaves,  reeeiviiii;;  stolen  }j;oo(ls.  and  obtaining 
their  stock  in  trade  hy  e(|nally  vicious  means:’’’* 

'I'lifsc  boats  are  siiiall,  manned  hy  two,  three  or  four  men,  and 
have  on  t)oard  whiskey,  brandy,  dry  Kinds,  etr.  winch  are  sold  to  the 
iieKToes  in  open  violation  of  the  law.  The  Koods  are  sold  at  half  their 
value  and  fre(|uently  less,  which,  of  itself  shows  they  are  not  pro¬ 
cured  honestly. 

Storekeepers  also  appealed  to  State  legislatures  to  levy  heavy 
ta.xes  on  itinerant  traders,  on  the  grotmds  of  course  that  local 
hnsiness  men  already  bore  a  dispr(ti)ortionate  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  This  attitude  was  well  expres.sed  in  a  petition  of  Knox 
County.  Tennessee,  storekeepers  to  the  State  legislature  in  1827 
protesting  against  “discriminatory”  legislation  in  favor  of  ont- 
t>f-.State  traders.  The  ])etition  read  in  part: 

One  niotncnfs  reflection  will  show  the  impolicy  of  jiivinK  encour¬ 
agement  to  those  carting  gentlemen  from  the  Yankee  Land  .... 

Not  only  your  Merchants,  but  your  I^'Ermers  and  Mechanics  are  very 
much  injured  in  their  dealings  with  those  nonresident  traders. 

Such  t'omplaints  did  not  go  unheeded :  all  the  .'•outhern  States 
maintained  a  high  rate  of  license  fees  for  peddlers  as  a  consistent 
policy.’’* 

'I'he  most  effective  argument  of  all  against  peddlers  was  l)a.sed 
on  the  charge  that  they  incited  slaves  to  insurrection  hy  distributing 
aholitioni.st  literature  or  hy  preaching  such  sentiments.  The  ])ack 
of  the  peddler,  of  cour.se.  was  an  attraction  for  the  slave  and  an 
excu.se  for  one’s  ])resence.  Xew  hhiglanders  who  hired  agents  to 
sell  in  the  South  apparently  were  aware  of  the  situation,  (jeorge 
Merriman  wrote  to  his  ])artner  Upson  from  Hristol.  Connecticut, 
in  1857 : 

.  .  .  .  the  man  wc  hired  to  go  to  Ky  and  backed  out  is  under 
sentence  of  death  in  .Mississipi)i  for  distributing  abolition  tracts 

•’’■'Tited  in  .Montgomery,  .\lahama.  Journal,  I'eh.  3.  1H41. 

Petition  in  l>ox  4.^.  Secretary  of  State  Documents  in  office  of  State 
.Archives  and  Land  Office.  .Nashville. 

^'•’’During  the  lS40’s  the  tax  per  county  ranged  as  follows  in  various  southern 
States:  Tennessee.  $30  (1848)  :  .\labama,  $75  (1848)  :  V'irginia,  $50  (1845). 
although  peddlers  west  of  the  .Alleghany  Mountains  paid  half-price;  South 
Carolina.  55  cents  on  each  $100  of  stock  in  trade  (1843) — same  as  for 
regular  merchants:  .Mississippi.  $50  (1846):  Uniisiana  $20  (1830) — seems 
to  have  remained  unchanged  into  the  1840's :  North  Carolina,  $20  (1847  V, 
(ieorgia,  $50  ])er  county  as  a  minimum  and  more  at  the  pleasure  of  county 
authorities  (lfU5):  hlorida,  $40  (1846).  These  rates  were  for  peddlers 
traveling  in  wagons.  Distinctions  often  were  made  according  to  the  type 
of  article  sold,  h'or  many  years  Virginia  maintained  a  very  low  rate  on 
tinware  peddlers  and  a  very  high  one  on  clock  salesmen.  Goo<ls  made  within 
the  State  often  could  be  sold  without  a  license,  and  a  few  States  also 
exempted  hona  tide  book  salesmen.  The  above  figures  are  compiled  from 
State  statutes. 
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tlic  report  I  think  is  correct  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet  am  very 
glad  he  is  not  in  our  employ. 

Few  |)e<l(llers  seem  to  have  engaged  in  such  activities.  Southern 
lawmakers  did  not  intend  that  even  the  e.xceptional  ca.se  should 
jxet  hy.  however,  and  in  times  of  fear  of  .'■lave  insurrections,  and 
attain  as  the  Civil  War  approached,  laws  were  tightened  to  prevent 
peddlers  from  disturbing  slaves,  d'he  fear  of  slave  upri.sings  was 
more  intense  at  certain  ])eriods,  generally  following  an  outhreak 
or  reports  of  plots.  I’erhaps  the  most  pronounced  periods  were 
from  1/63  tt)  ISOl,  l<Si6  to  1S32.  around  1S.C5  for  the  lower  .South, 
and  again  the  half-decade  ])receding  the  Civil  War.'’'’  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  two  .States  which  taxed  peddling  virtually  out  of 
exi.stence  for  a  time  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century.  .South 
Carolina  and  Ceorgia,  passed  such  acts  in  peri(»ds  of  dread  over 
Xegro  uprisings,  (leorgia  raised  her  peddling  tax  from  S20  ])er 
C(»unty  in  1S17  to  S6()6  per  county  in  1S16.’" 

d'he  second  and  highest  rate  levied  hy  Ceorgia  imdouhtedlv 
grew  out  of  fear  of  slave  uprisings.  In  Dccemher.  1S31,  the 
governor  ai)proved  an  .\ct  raising  the  tax  from  the  1S24  rate  to 
Sl.OOO  ])er  coimtv  for  foot  ])eddlcrs  and  S2.(K)0  for  those  using 
horses  or  carriages,  d'raders  in  tin.  st<»ne.  earthen  and  iron  wares 
made  within  the  .State  were  the  only  excei)tions.’‘^ 

Icmciit  \V.  I•'at<ln.  I-rcaioni  of  'I'liounht  in  the  (hd  South  (nurliam, 
1*40 ».  chap.  iv. 

^'()livcr  II.  Prince,  ./  Piiio-^t  of  the  laws  of  the  Stote  of  h'eoriiiti  (Mill- 
eilgcvillc.  .\ct  api)r()vc(l  Dec  *>,  ISlO.  The  Senate  and  I  louse  journals 

reveal  that  this  Act  i>asse(l  the  .‘Senate  hy  a  vote  of  24  t(>  17  and  the  llotise 
hy  a  margin  of  .'()  over  2‘>.  I'he  writer  has  checked  issues  of  both  Sav.innah 
and  Augusta  pajurs  issued  at  the  time  when  the  hill  was  before  the  legis- 
latTire.  The  .\ugusta  Chroniele  tind  (feoi<iiii  (hicette  and  the  Savann.'di  !\e- 
fiihlieiin  were  examined  for  the  period  N'ovemher- 1  teceinher.  ISlh.  Its 
rrmtine  i)rogress  was  rei»orted  from  time  to  time,  and  the  .''savannah  paper 
stated  that  passage  would  mean  a  total  prohibition  of  peddlers.  In  si)ite  of 
the  fact  that  considerable  debate  seems  to  have  taken  place  over  the  matter, 
neither  the  legislative  journals  nor  the  newspai)ers  considti'd  revealed  the 
reasons  for  such  a  stringent  policy.  The  tax  was  higher  even  than  the 
rate  demanded  hy  mercantile  opponents  of  peddlers,  and  the  .\ct  may  have 
resulted  from  coinhined  mercantile  and  planter  ])ressure.  one  seeking  to 
stide  competition  and  the  other  to  insulate  slaves  against  dangerous  ideas. 

/(  /.s'  of  the  (feoerul  .  Isseiiibly  of  (feoriiin  for  ISdl,  .\ct  approved  Dec.  22. 
18.11.  The  measure  specified  a  fine  of  $1,000  for  each  time  a  peddler  traded 
with  a  slave  without  permission  and  not  in  sight  of  the  owner.  One-half 
of  this  was  to  go  as  a  reward  to  the  informer,  a  sufficiently  large  sum  to 
enci.urage  vigilance.  The  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  (teorfiia  for  18.11  in  its 
proceedings  for  December  7  and  8.  18.11.  reported  the  vote  on  linal  jiassage 
on  December  7.  18.11.  as  .19  to  27.  .\  vote  to  reconsider  the  following  day 
was  defeated  40  to  27.  Obviously  the  lines  were  closely  drawn,  with  27 
men,  some  40  per  cent  of  the  Senate,  determined  to  defeat  the  measure  as 
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South  Carolina  enacted  e(iually  strinjjent  laws  at  various  times. 
In  1825,  i)eddlers  were  assessed  $50  for  licenses,  hut  in  1831  this 
was  raised  to  SIOO.'''*  In  1835  the  license  was  increased  to  $1,000, 
wiili  a  tine  of  $5.0(X)  for  anyone  convicted  of  evading  the  law,”” 

W  hile  statutes  in  most  southern  States  carefully  outlined  penal¬ 
ties  for  illicit  trading  with  slaves,  only  (ieorgia  and  South  Carolina 
seem  to  have  passed  exceedingly  high  license  rates  before  the 
1850\s.  W  ith  the  ai)i)roach  of  the  Civil  War  another  jjeriod  of 
high  taxes  was  inaugurated.  By  this  time  a  numher  of  States  had 
given  counties  greater  control  in  handling  the  problem,  and  for 
that  rea.M)!!  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  the  extent  of 
charges.  .Mahama  laws  offer  a  good  illustration  of  the  tendency  to 
increase  rates.  In  1850  the  license  ])er  county  was  $20  for  foot 
peddlers,  $40  for  those  on  hor.sehack,  $75  for  wagons,  and  $100 
for  boats.'*'  By  1854  this  had  risen  to  $500  for  boats,  and  eight 
counties  were  given  the  privilege  of  clKirging  $200  for  foot  peddlers, 
$300  for  those  on  horseback,  and  $5(X)  for  wagons.*'-  In  18^)0, 
licen.ses  in  all  counties  were  raised  to  S3(X)  for  those  vending  on 
foot.  S5C0  «»n  hor.sehack.  and  $750  in  wagons.*'* 

.8uch  measures  received  .sup])ort  from  southern  husine.'-s  men, 
who  saw  in  the  growing  ill  will  toward  the  North  an  o])portunity  to 
increase  their  C(tntrol  over  southern  business.  Many  of  them  o})- 

it  stiiod  riic  journal  i>avf  no  indication  of  motives  iH-liiiid  these  legislative 
manenverinj>s.  Were  the  opponents  of  the  measure  motivated  hy  .i  tlesire 
for  only  a  slightly  dit'ferent  h»rm  «if  control?  The  .solidarity  expressed 
in  votinj'  lines  indicates  a  deejjer  sjdit.  Dirl  they.  them,  represent  o])position 
to  the  idea  that  the  J^tate  must  insulate  itself  aRainst  seditions  se*ntinients; 
did  they  come  from  counties  where  slaves  were  unimportant  and  where 
peddlers  were  needed  to  supply  a  scatterevl  po])nlation,  therein-  initting 
economic  needs  (tf  the  non-slaveholder  in  opp<.sition  to  the  slavocracy .\ 
study  of  the  leRislative  disjuites  revolving  around  pro|)osals  to  curb  peddlers 
in  times  of  possible  (langer  would  otter  considerable  help  in  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  southern  oj  inion  was  actually  disturlx-d  by  the  threats  of 
slave  iusurrt  cti<  ;is.  The  i)aper  of  .\1  illedgeville.  w  here  the  caiutal  was 
located  at  the  time,  gave  no  indication  of  the  purposes  behind  the  law.  A 
numher  of  other  measures  to  curb  slaves  were  intriKluced  at  this  session, 
however,  and  other  .'-^tate  pa))ers  carried  articles  on  the  \at  Turner  in¬ 
surrection  which  had  occurred  in  Virginia  in  August.  ISdl,  and  condemna¬ 
tions  of  northern  anti-slavery  leaders  like  Arthur  Tapi)au.  See  Athens 
Athcu  'hin .  I  )eca  tuher  it).  IS.M. 

•’^''•Mn  ailtlition.  the  i)eddler  had  to  furnish  a  recognizance  in  the  penalty  (tf 
Sl.CtiO  for  himself  and  SrOO  fi  r  each  of  two  approved  sureties  who  must  he 
freeholders  of  the  .‘^tate.  Ihis  bond  was  to  ensure  go<Kl  conduct  and  to 
guarantee  against  trading  with  slaves  or  distrihuting  seditious  ituhlications. 
Stdtiiti's  al  l.tira,'  of  SoittJi  i  aroHiiti.  ISIt-IS.^S.  \ol.  vi,  jtp.  4.kT434. 

'="//>/(/.,  n.  :-<2'K 

!<•/,<  of  lilt'  (iriii'rol  .  Isst'iiihiv  of  .IhilHiiint  for  ISIO-.^O,  pp.  1-P. 

'•■-'//.a/,.  1S.?.T54.  ]),  i.sl. 

♦-’//-a/..  l«.s‘>-6().  p.  ,s. 
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posed  the  idea  of  secession  from  the  I’nion,  while  hopinjj;  at  the 
same  time  to  profit  from  the  current  animosity.  The  nr^e  was  all 
the  j^reater  because  of  the  increasiiyij  tendency  of  northern  firms 
in  the  1850’s  to  .send  travelinj^  salesmen  throiijnh  the  South  to  take 
orders  from  country  storekeeiiers.  Such  men  were  not  jieddlers 
or  itinerant  merchants,  hut  all  could  he  attacked  on  similar  jjrounds. 

The  debate  in  the  Louisiana  legislature  in  1X60  demonstrated 
the  issue.  The  governor  had  suggested  a  law'  to  regulate  itinerant 
salesmen.  IL  Salomon,  of  the  Xew'  ( )rleans  whole.sale  grocery  finn 
of  E.  J.  Hart  Company  and  a  member  of  the  legislature,  had 
introduced  a  hill  for  that  purpo.se.  In  general  it  provided  that 
in  the  future  traveling  agents  having  no  ])lace  of  hu.siness  and  no 
stock  of  goods  within  the  State  w'ould  hot  he  allowed  to  carry  on 
.sales  or  make  contracts  from  samples  or  patterns  w’ithout  jiaying 
a  heavy  license  fee.  Salomon  proposed  to  make  this  $1,000  and 
to  ])rovide  heavy  fines  for  violations.  Debate  on  the  ])roi)osition 
was  (juite  s])irited.  and  country  members  seem  to  have  op])osed  it. 

Salomon  produced  a  voluminous  array  of  arguments.  First  . 
of  all.  the  governor  had  i)roposed  the  measure  because  the  State 
was  “infested”  with  agents  who  annoyed  the  people  with  their 
.samples.  The  governor  had  omitted  one  important  piece  of  in¬ 
formation.  namely  that  one  itinerant  .salesman  who  had  die<l  recently 
in.  Louisiana  had  had  on  his  per.son  letters  from  John  1  frown 
directing  him  to  iuiiuire  into  the  character  of  the  Lduisian.'i  slave 
population.  Many  came  from  Xew  ^'ork  and  Connecticut  under 
the  cloak  of  peddling  wooden  nutmegs,  hut  actually  to  tamper 
with  .soutliern  institutions.  In  answer  to  those  wlto  claimed  his 
hill  was  unconstitutional  .Salomon  replied  that  it  was  an  e.\act 
co]>y  of  the  statutes  already  jiassed  in  South  Carolinti.  (ieorgia. 
Alabama,  tind  Mississippi  ;ind  then  jiending  in  \hrginia.  .Salomon 
also  contrasted  the  ta.xes  paid  by  his  own  firm  with  what  he  called 
the  tdmost  coinjilete  exenijiiion  of  mit-of-.State  traders.  If  such 
men  want»*d  to  do  business  in  the  .S(mth.  let  them  come  to  Xew 
( trleans  and  open  establishments,  emiiloy  clerks,  drays,  men.  and 
warehouses,  and  jiay  taxes.'"’*  In  sjiite  of  all  these  arguments  the 
country  members  .seem  to  have  insisted  on  the  exemption  of  all 
“plantation  supplies”  from  tlie  coverage  propi.sed  in  the  .\ct. 

Settled  jietty  capitalists  and  the  more  prosperous  class  of  people 
in  the  North  may  possibly  have  disliked  peddlers.  In  the  .South, 
however,  this  feeling  was  intensified  by  the  fear  of  southern  busi¬ 
ness  men  that  they  were  losing  out  to  northern  competitors  and 
by  the  fact  that  many  jieddlers  came  from  outside  the  South. 
Added  to  this  was  the  southern  fear  that  peddlers  w’ere  used  as 

®^The  debate  was  reported  in  the  N’ew  Orleans  Daily  Crescent,  Mar.  5.  1860. 
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one  instrument  for  spreading  abolitionist  (loctrines.,->^nch  factors 
do  much  to  explain  why  peddlinjj;  did  not  thrive  so  greatly  in  the 
South  as  elsewhere  in  the  Lhiited  States. 

To  view  the  ])eddler  simply  as  a  distributor  of  wooden  nut¬ 
megs  and  the  .source  of  innumerahle  stories  of  Yankee  tricks  is 
to  ignore  his  importance.  I^ven  the  clock  i)eddlers,  who  seemed  to 
he  the  most  suspect  of  all.  continued  to  vend  their  goods  in  the 
.same  localities  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  a  clear  indication  of  the 
merit  of  their  wares.  That  ])eddlers  survived  against  .so  many 
ho.stile  forces  is  evidence  both  of  their  hardihood  and  of  their  real 
services  in  the  merchandising  world  of  the  South. 

Lewis  K.  Atherton. 

University  of  Missouri. 


A  New  Book  on  Business  History 

Next  month  will  appear  The  House  of  Hancock  by  William 
T.  Iki-xter.  profes.'-or  of  accounting  at  the  University  (»f  Cape 
Town.  'I'his  publication  is  one  of  the  Harvard  .Studies  in  Husiness 
History,  edited  by  I’rofes.sor  X.  S.  1>.  (Iras;  prior  to  public  sale, 
copies  are  being  sent  to  members  of  the  I’usiness  Historical  .Society. 

Professor  Baxter’s  hook  reaches  hack  farther  into  history  than 
any  other  volume  in  the  .series,  beginning  with  the  business  scene 
in  colonial  I’oston  fortv  vears  before  the  dav  of  the  mercantile  en¬ 
terprise  described  in  The  Jacksons  and  the  Lees,  by  Kenneth  W. 
I’orter.  and  si.xty  years  hef(*re  the  ])ost-kev(»lutionary  period  dis¬ 
cussed  in  The  Massachusetts  Tiiwt  Xational  Tank  of  Toston,  by 
Profes.sor  (Inis.  Profes.sor  I’axter  writes  of  two  genenitions  of 
merchants  in  eighteenth-century  .America.  <m  the  world’s  frontier, 
sup.plying  a  people  who  clamored  for  goods  from  the  older 
countries,  who  produced  little  for  direct  trade  in  return,  and  who 
had  achieved  no  stable  currency  with  which  to  pay  for  what  they 
wanted,  d'he  contribution  of  the  Hancock  family  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  early  Xew  Lngland  is  generally  asses.sed  in  terms  of 
John’s  ])olitical  activity,  without  consideration  of  the  business 
which  brought  goods  into  this  country,  contrived  to  find  goods 
accei)tahle  abroad  as  seftlement  for  the  imports,  sent  out  shi])s  to 
link  the  new  country  with  the  old.  and  helped  to  jierform  the  func¬ 
tions  of  hanker  and  clearing  hou.se  for  trade  and  for  government 
officials.  This  is  the  story  that  The  House  of  Hancock  unfolds. 
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Thtmias  Hancock  set  up  shop  as  a  bookseller  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  Boston’s  waterfront  in  1724jhalf  a  century  before  the 
Redcoats,  seeking  the  arrest  of  his  famous  neidiew  and  heir, 
marched  to  Lexington.  Books  and  stationer’s  goods  were  soon 
crowded  into  a  comer  by  the  sterner  necessities  of  life — cloth,  hard¬ 
ware,  leather,  tea.  salt.  Hour,  and  other  provisions.  .And  in  i)ay- 
ment.  since  even  l<»cal  currency  was  .scarce,  country  traders  who 
looked  upon  Hancock  as  their  wholesale  supi)Iier  brought  in  farm 
produce,  lumber,  ixmltry.  or  hogs.  Profes.sor  Ba.xter  has  un¬ 
raveled  an  interesting  system  of  ‘‘hookkee])ing  barter”  whereby 
debits  and  credits  in  goods  or  services  were  transferred  from  one 
account  to  another  and  in  which  the  word  “cash”  occurred  rarely; 
freipiently  a  third  ])erson  became  ])arty  to  a  deal  merely  as  a  means 
of  transmuting  what  a  debtor  had  into  what  a  creditor  wanted 
through  an  intermediate  swa]). 

Importation  of  goods  recjuired  a  return  trade,  and  here  again 
intermediate  exchange  was  often  necessary.  Xew  hhigland’s  country 
produce  went  to  feed  Newfoundland  tishermen  in  exchange  for  fish ; 
tish  went  to  the  Caribbean  and  was  turned  into  a  cargo  for  London 
or  Holland,  or  sometimes  went  even  to  Spain,  where  it  fetched  a 
price  in  sterling.  Whale  oil  and  potash  went  straight  to  I’higlish 
|K)rts.  Hancock  therefore  sent  his  own  ships  whaling  and  put 
capital  into  potash-making,  hhigland’s  wars  with  Spain  and  h'rance 
strengthened  the  credit  position  of  colonial  merchants.  Hancock 
prominent  among  them,  and  brought  .some  easement  in  exchange. 

By  such  means  d'homas  Hancock  built  up  a  substantial  fortune 
and  sound  reputation.  His  methods  of  operation  through  a  .series 
of  partner.ships  to  sjiread  his  ri.sks.  through  agents  abroad  and 
trustworthy  .skijijiers  on  his  shi])s.  who  had  to  make  decisions  wise¬ 
ly  without  benefit  of  advice  from  the  master,  are  shown  in  detail 
by  Profes.sor  Ikixter. 

in  176.k  d'hoinas  Hancock  had  made  his  nejihew  John  a  partner 
in  the  hu.'-iness.  and  when  d'homas  died  in  \7(A  as  the  richest  man 
in  P)oston.  John  hec.'ime  his  heir  tind  successor,  'fhe  mantle  fell, 
however,  on  indifferent  slioulders.  Jolm  had  neither  the  capacity 
nor  the  interest  to  maintain  .so  diverse  an  enterprise,  'flie  difficul¬ 
ties  of  trade  were  growing  still  more  complex  as  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation.  taxes,  and  non-importtition  {acts  h.arassed  the  spirits  and 
hampered  tlie  jtrolits  of  colonial  merchants.  Moreover,  a  delinite 
downvv.ard  turn  in  the  trend  of  prices  and  a  cooling  of  demand  for 
goo(L  cut  int(t  tlie  rewards  of  hnsines,^  ventnre.^.  jolm  Hancock 
turned  to  politics,  and  an  agent  wound  np  the  declining  affairs  of 
the  hnsiness.  fhe  .st(»r\  of  the  house  of  ilancock  ends  with  th.e 
.\merican  Pevolntion. 

Willitim  d'.  Baxter  came  from  I-'dinhnrgh  as  .a  Commonwealth 


THOMAS  HANXOCK 
Founder  of  the  House  of  Hancock 
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Fellow  and  souj^ht  out  Professor  (Iras  because  of  an  interest  in 
the  field  of  liusiness  History,  d'he  Hancock  manuscript  collection 
ill  Ikiker  Lilirary  at  the  Harvard  (iraduate  School  of  Pusiness 
Adiniristration  was  put  at  his  disposal,  and  from  this  source  chiefly 
he  has  built  up  his  story,  allhounh  other  libraries  and  historical 
collections  also  vielded  bits  of  evidence.  To  an  accountant,  the 
record  books  of  such,  an  enterpri.-e  as  i>  here  described  would  be 
a  challen,e:e.  and  doubtless  his  accountant’s  llair  has  helped  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paxter  to  reconstruct  ;i  intricate  transactions  which  for  a 
])eriod  of  liftv  year>  coni])risc(l  the  ri'C  and  fall  of  the  house  of 
Hancock,  d'he  books  i.tf  account  upon  which  he  had  to  rely  chiefly 
were’ the  journals,  d'he  Hancock  ledgers  have  been  lost  in  th.e 
welter  of  years,  but  the  survival  of  certain  ledjjier.s  ke])t  by  Daniel 
Hencl'.nian.  'l  laanas  Hancock's  father-in-law.  has  made  possible  a 
rounded  concejition  of  the  accountinii;  procedure  used  by  Hancock, 
since  a  marked  similarity  in  the  methods  of  the  two  men  is  evident 
from  their  journals,  d'he  manuscripts  also  include  bills,  both  ren¬ 
dered  and  received,  and  letterbooks  covering,"  most  of  the  period. 
From  these  letters  the  author  has  drawn  the  details  of  operation  — • 
plans,  methods,  results  —  the  failures  and  triumphs  of  a  hard- 
pressed  business  man. 

'I'he  book  is  delieiht fully  written,  with  a  deft  and  easy  touch. 
'I'he  author  has  made  himself  ftimiliar  with  the  .settinij:  and  eiijht- 
eeiith-centurv  Poston,  a  small  town  for  all  its  importance  in  which 
the  tirrival  of  a  shij)  from  London  could  start  a  flurry  of  activity, 
is  shown  lyin,<;  between  the  waterfront  and  the  suburban  eminence 
of  Peacon  Hill,  where  the  Hancock  mansion  stood.  The  picture, 
however,  is  limited  in  scojie.  We  see  the  Hancock  business  in 
isolation,  with  scanty  information  about  enterprises  surroundinj.^ 
it  or  the  merchants  who  were  coinpetini;  with  it.  Professor  Paxter 
views  the  political  scene  with  a  less  jaded  eye.  jierhaps.  than  if 
he  were  indigenous  to  ^'ankee  soil.  He  shows  trade  restrictions 
and  resulting  jirotests  not  as  the  hackneyed  issues  of  a  ]>olitical 
struggle  hut  as  the  practical  impact  of  a  remote  government  on 
essential  business,  liy  the  device  of  putting  an  appendix  after 
many  of  the  chapters,  the  author,  without  tying  knots  in  the  main 
thread  of  his  story,  has  given  a  wealth  of  illustrative  material  and 
full-flavored  samples  of  correspondence  which  show  the  men  of 
the  times  in  their  own  words.  Although  in  the  course  of  the  Han¬ 
cock  trade,  certain  jiortions  seem  repetitious  or  unnecessary,  a 
succinct  concluding  chapter  pulls  these  parts  into  focus. 

This  volume  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  reconstructing  the 
history  of  a  business  from  records  alone.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
surviving  successor  firm  to  throw  light  on  its  forebears  and  no  one 
to  recount  traditions  of  the  old  days.  Here  the  whole  story  comes 
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frf)m  written,  oftlimes  scrawled,  words  and  figures.  Professor 
P)axter  has  shown  that  such  a  task  can  he  done,  not  merely  ac¬ 
curately,  hut  with  an  iniai,n’native  accuracy,  and  in  his  hand  the 
kaleidoscope  of  facts  presents  a  vital  ])icture. 

josKiMiA  M.  Pkkrv. 

Harvard  L’niversitv. 


A  Book  Concerning  a  Country  Store 

A  short  volume  has  recently  heen  puhlished  hy  the  d  exas  l^tate 
Historical  Association  (»n  the  history  of  a  couniry  store  which  is 
uni(ine  in  style  and  content  and  unusual  in  its  subject,  d'he  hook  is 
Charles  Schreiner,  Ceneral  M erehandise.  by  |.  lAetts  Haley. 
W  ritten  largely  from  the  records  of  the  Charles  Schreiner  Com¬ 
pany.  of  Kerrville.  d'exas.  and  the  memories  of  (»ld-timers  of  the 
community,  the  volume  tells  a  story  of  business  which  hetman  in  the 
hill  country  of  Texas  on  December  24,  1S6‘).  a  story  of  success 
which  is  still  continuing. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  hook.  Customers*  Accounts,  describes 
the  store,  inside  and  (»ut.  and  tells  of  the  business  it  did  in  terms  of  the 
goods  sold  and  other  functions  performed,  as  found  in  store  records. 
The  fourth  chapter,  d'he  Schreiners  as  .Storekeepers,  treats  of  the 
men  and  of  their  ])olicies  and  management  methods.  To  a  subject 
for  which  we  have  far  too  little  sjjecific  information,  the  general 
country  store,  the  volume  makes  a  real  contribution,  though  a 
fuller  and  broader  treatment  is  much  to  he  desired. 

Charles  Schreiner,  Ceneral  Merehainlise,  is  written  in  a  striking 
style.  It  has  a  (juality  of  verisimilitude  which  is  more  characteristic 
of  fiction  than  (»f  historical  writing.  The  em])hasis  of  the  hitok  is, 
fir.st  of  all.  on  men  —  (»n  character,  personality,  and  motive  —  and 
it  treats  of  them  in  a  very  individual  and  subjective  way.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  reality  is  enhanced  by  conver.sation  and  by  pictures  of 
men  and  ])laces  .scattered  thntughout  the  v(»lume.  .Such  a  style, 
while  effective,  must  he  used  with  care.  'I  here  is  a  danger  that 
it  may  result  in  fiction  .supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  writer 
rather  than  in  ;m  effective  sttitement  of  l.acts  drawn  from  ;ictn;il 
historical  records,  d  o  he  sure,  the  historitm  can  dr.aw  on  his  own 
informed  imagination,  hut  he  mu.st  guard  against  the  pitfalls  of 
fictionalized  history  by  disciplining  his  imtigination.  hv  carefully 
documenting  his  facts,  and  by  making  clear  at  all  times  what  he  is 
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(loiiijf  when  he  is  vvritinj^f  into  tlie  story  his  own  thouJ^hts  iisinj^ 
extraneous  materials.  'I'his  volume  j^ives  the  impression  that  it  is 
based  on  a  suhstantial  research  in  historical  records  —  written  and 
remem])ered  :  explicit  statements  in  the  text  or  elsewhere  would  have 
taken  away  all  uncertainty. 

'I'he  author  of  Charles  Schreiner,  (ieneral  Merchandise,  ac- 
C(»m])lishes  (tne  thinj^  to  which  the  business  historian  could  with 
profit  jiay  close  attention.  I  le  very  skillfully  intes^rates  the  business 
of  tho>e  d'exas  storekeejiers  with  the  community  which  tliey  serve. 
Here  is  no  business  operating,  as  it  were,  in  a  vacuum.  Here, 
rather,  is  a  whole  nexus  of  relationships,  centeriiii;'  in  a  sj^eneral 
store,  for  the  mutu.al  service  and  benefit  of  different  individuals 
•and  groups  -  tlie  storekeepers,  the  widely  scattered  customers,  and 
tile  community  in  rtenend.  h'or  this  effective  picture  of  a  business 
as  a  fu.ictional  jiart  of  a  society  we  are  grateful  to  the  tiuthor. 


Concerning  the  Ancestry  of  the  Dollar  Sign 

Amoiii^  the  numerous  e.xplanations  offered  for  the  origin  of  the 
•  Xmerictin  dollar  sign.'  no  one  seems  to  have  raised  the  ([uestion  of 
whetlier  the  dollar  si(/n  may  htive  the  same  ancestry  as  the  ‘leord 
■‘dolkir.”  d'here  is  iKt  doubt  about  the  etymology  of  “dollar.”  It  is 
derived  from  the  Herman  word  Thaler,  through  the  Dutch  daalder. 
h'urtherinore.  it  is  certain  that  Thaler  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Joachinisthaler. 

h'arly  in  the  sixteenth  Centura-  the  count  who  ruled  over  the 
joachimsthal.  a  region  in  llohemia  containing  rich  .silver  mines, 
began  the  striking  of  heavy  silver  ])ieces.  liecau.se  of  its  iilace  of 
origin,  the  (lermans  .soon  gave  the  name  Joachinisthaler  to  this  coin. 
The  obverse  of  the  Thaler  bore  the  Bohemian  lion  rampant:  on  the 
rever.se  there  a])])eared  .St.  Joachim  between  the  letters  S  and  I, 
evidently  the  initials  of  the  saint’s  name  in  Latin.  By  the  .super¬ 
position  of  the  letters  .S'  and  /  (or  J),  a  symbol  was  apparently  de- 
vi.sed  that  was  used  first  for  the  Joachinisthaler  and  later  for  all 
other  Thaler. 

d'he  Bohemian  heavy  silver  piece  was  such  an  acceptable  inno¬ 
vation  in  coinage  that  it  was  .soon  imitated  in  Hermany,  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  and  in  the  Low  C'ountries.  In  Scandinavia  the  Thaler  was 
called  dallcr;  in  the  Lowlands,  daalder.  The  luiglish  gave  the  name 


iSee  “Note  on  Our  Dollar  Si>in.”  Hulletix  of  thf,  Kiusiness  Historical 
Society,  vol.  xiii,  no.  4  (Oct.,  1939),  pp.  57-58. 
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“dollar”  to  all  these  silver  coins.-  liy  the  late  seventeenth  century 
the  Spanish  peso  dc  (V  rcalcs,  or  “piece  of  eii^ht,”  was  almost  eijiial 
in  silver  content  to  the  (lennan  Thaler,  and  .so  the  h'nj.(lish  applied 
the  term  "dollar”  to  the  .Spanish  as  well  as  to  the  (jerman  coins.^ 
Al)out  the  same  time  the  h'nglish  hei^an  to  use  the  Thaler  sii;n  for 
the  .Spanish  dollar,  d'his  siiLtn  was  ap])arently  produced  by  first 
writiii”  a  loiiij-  /  or  J  ;ind  then  makinj.j  ;i  scri])t  or  cursive  .S'  partly 
in  front  of.  and  partly  over,  the  J,  thus: 

'I'he  oldest  example  of  this  symbol  for  dollars  that  1  have  found 
used  in  an  k'ni^lish  work  is  in  a  treatise  on  mercantile  bookkeeping 
written  about  l6<Sf).  'fhe  author  was  named  John  C'ollins.  and  his 
manual  is  entitled  .In  I ntroduetion  to  Merchant-,  leeoinpts.  It  was 
]>rinted  at  the  end  of  Le.\'  M creatoria,  in  the  IfiSf)  edition  of  (ierard 
de  .Malynes’  famous  work  on  the  Law  Merchant.  Collins  gives 
pages  of  samjile  accounts,  and  in  one  of  these  he  uses  the  (lerman 
sign  in  tl'.esc  exjiressions :  "h'oreign  "foreign  dollars  or 

of  S.”  In  the  second  examiile  he  is  using  the  sign  for  "dollars  of 
eight.”  or  .Spanish  ])ieces  of  eight. ^ 

d'his  sign,  usefl  by  continental  and  hhiglish  merchants  for 
European  and  .Spanish-. \merican  dollars,  is  rather  difticult  to 
make.  ’  W  as  it  eventually  simplified  into  S?  4  he  earliest  clear-cut 
examples  of  our  modern  sign  are  in  the  diary  of  h>.ra  rilommedieu 
ttf  Long  Island  for  the  year  1776.  I  le  uses  the  sign  for  the  .Spanish 
dollar  with  sometimes  a  single  and  sometim*.*s  ii  double  stroke 
through  the  .S'.  It  h.as  been  suggested  that  both  these  forms  <le- 
veloped  out  of  tlu*  ps.  tihhreviation  for  peso,  or  .Sjianish  dollar. 

Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  .\merican  dollar  sign  is  of 
multiple  origin?  If  so.  the  .S.  I.  of  the  J oachiinsthalcr  may  stand 
beside  the  abbreviation  ps.  for  peso  and  the  form  S  '  (<S  shillings, 
which  was  the  value  of  the  Sjianish  dollar  in  several  .States)  as  one 
of  several  ancestors  or  independent  sources  for  the  dollar  sign. 

Fi.okk.xcI':  h'.ni.KR  ok  Koovi  r, 
Aurora.  Xew  York. 

-Shcivinl  Loud,  "'riic  .'^paniSIi  Dollar,"  ihhl.,  vol.  xv,  no.  1  (I'd).,  FMl), 

pp.  12-16. 

p.  14. 

^Thc  saniplo  account  containinti  this  sign  is  called  Controversial  Partable 
.\cconipt  between  .3  Turkey  Merchants.’’  It  is  near  the  end  of  Collins’ 
treatise,  which  is  without  regular  pagination. 

•’’The  sign.  was  still  used  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — no 
longer  for  Under  hut  for  the  Hamburg  marh  banco.  See  Kenneth  W’iggins 
Porter.  I'hc  Jacksons  and  the  t.ces:  I'leo  (Generations  of  .Massachusetts 
Merchants.  / /  (Harvard  Studies  in  llusiness  History,  Cambridge, 

Mass..  1937),  vol.  ii.  pp.  1367-1370. 

®Florian  Cajori,  History  of  Mathetmtical  Xotalions  (Chicago:  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.,  1929).  vol.  ii,  pp.  22-25. 


